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Cee WANTED.—FOR MEETING AND 


school buildings at 15th and Race streets, 

Philad’a. Married man preferred. Energy 
and ability essential requisites. Address C., care of 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, giving references. 


O RENT.—PLEASANT ROOMS, PRIVATE 
T family, six blocks from South World’s Fair 
gate ; convenient to café and transportation. 
Desirable neighborhood and reasonable rates. 
Box 184, Windsor Park, Il. 


\ 7 OUNG LADY (FRIEND) DESIRFS A POSITION 
as companion for the summer; traveling 
preferred Address B. 30, this Office. 


Y ANTED.—BY AF AMILY “OF TWO ADU L TS 

W and three children, good boarding within 

30 minutes’ ride by rail from the city. Ad- 

dress, with location. terms, and distance from sta- 
tion. X., this Office. 


TUYRIENDS AND OTHERS WISHING THE COM- 
| forts of a home while attending the Fair can 

secure the same from the undersigned, Good 
location. CHAS. E. LUKENS, 2423 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


»y UMMER BOARDERS WANTED.—LIGHT, AIRY 
S rooms, healthy location, good water. A fine 
view of City of Reading and Schuylkill Valley 
from piazzas. Two squares from street railway con- 
necting with all lines of the city and mountain 
roads. Address MARTHA P. KALER, 
Reading, Penna. 


A[ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. —CONSHO- 
1 


hocken Dairies. Special attention given to 
serving families. Office, 603 N. 8th street, 


Philadelphia, Penna. JOSEPH L. JONES. 


ANTED.—BY FRIENDS’ FAMILY FEW 
summer boarders (adults); house has all 
modern conveniences ; pleasantly situated ; 


five minutes from Jenkintown station, P. & R. R. R. 
Address E. L. W., Box 73, Wyncote, Pa. 


AN bie —A BOARDING PLACE FOR A GIRL 
W° aged twelve, in a family convenient to 15th 
and Race —_ Address J. H., 202 N. 13th 

streets, Philadelph 


To the World’s Fair, Chicago. 

Three rates in a12 days’ trip. No. 1, $85.50; No. 2, 
$67.00; No. 3, $48.00. Leave via. B. & O. R. R., 24th 
and Chestnut streets, Third-day, Sixth month 6, at 
8a.m. Elderly or young persons, special attention. 
Trunks, $2.00 extra. A deposit of $5.00 required 15 
days before starting, with the whole amount paid 
three days before starting. All checks certified. 
REBECCA B. NICHOLS( IN, 523 Cooper St., Camden. 


Friends’ Book Association. 


The annual meeting of the Stockholders of 


Friends’ Book Association will be held in Room 
No. 1, Fifteenth and Race streets, on Second-day, 
Fifth month 15, at 7.15 o’clock, p. m. 

S. B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’93 


WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
8. F. BALDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


CHEAP WESTERN LANDS ON LONG TIME, 


Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or 
Colorado. 

Also descriptive circulars of the above States, and 
Utah, Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished 
free on application. 

EDWARD COALE, 
Eastern Resident Land Agent, U. P. R. R. 
Holder, McLean County, i. 


Notice. 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING 

are informed that arrangements will be made with 

the railroad companies so that Friends near the fol- 

lowing railroads can obtain excursion tickets to 

Philadelphia and return at the rate of two cents per 

mile traveled. 

By applying personally or by letter to JOHN 
COMLY, at the store of 

FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
southwest corner of Fifteenth and Race streets, 
Philadelphia, gratuitous orders on the ticket agents 
for tickets may be obtained on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, Pennsylvania Railroad Divsion, 
Philadelphia and Erie Division, United Railroads of 
New Jersey Division, West Jersey Railroad, Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore Central Railroad, Baltimore 
and Potomac Railroad, Northern Central Railway, 
and the Alexandria and Fredricksburg Railway ; 
also on the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, and 
its leased lines; the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad ; 
the Cornwall Railroad ; on the Philadelphia, New- 
town, and New York Railroad, and North East 
Pennsylvania Railroad, extended to New Hope. 

Sales of tickets from the 9th to the 20th of Fifth 
month, inclusive, with limits of expiration Fifth 
month 27, 1893. 

*,* These orders are not valid if presented at 
New York, Jersey City, or Brooklyn or from any 
point located on the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad system outside of the State of Pennsylva- 
nia or at any point where the excursion rate is less 
than twenty-five cents 

When orders are to be forwarded by mail, a two- 
cent stamp should te enclosed to pay postage. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The next meeting of the Association will be on 
Second-day evening, Fifth month 15, at 7.44 
(a quarter hour earlver than usual), 
"in the RACE STREET MEETING-HOUSE. 
Te subjects for consideration will be : 

A Report from the Building Committee. 

A consideration of the clains upon our attention 
of the Life and Labors of John Woolman, to be pre- 
sented as follows: 

a. Reading from Whittier’s Introduction to Wool- 
man’s Journal, by J. Eugene Baker. 

b. Selections from the Journal and other writings, 
by Matilda Garrigues. : 

c. A paper entitled. ‘‘A Christian Socialist of the 
Eighteenth Century,’’ by Henry Ferris. 

d. A paper upon “ The Spiritual Heritage of our 
Society from John Woolman,” by Elizabeth. F. 
Darlington. 

Friends and others interested are invited to be 
present, and to extend this notice. 


Millinery. zzi€ 3, LAMBERT 
Scucessor to E SHOEMAKER, 
533 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house.) 


MARY E. WATERS, 


Plain Bonnet Maker, 
314 Franklin Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
AROLINE RAU, 
PLAIN MILLINERY. 


736 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 
——MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.— 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Summer examinations for admission will be 
held Sixth month 16th and 17th, 1893. Collegiate 
year begins Ninth month 12th, 1893 

For Catalogue and particulars address, 


CHARLES De GARMO, President. 


Swarthmore Grammar School, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


Unusual! success the first year. Spring session from 
Fourth month 3 to Sixth month 9. Second year be- 
gins Ninth month 12, 1893. Preparatory school for 
both sexes; cuttage plan ; limited numbers ; best of 
care and oversight; comfortable home ; moderate 
cost. Pupils cared for during vacations. 

Send for circulars to ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly mung The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
leasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
rom New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 

lars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 

Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


Under the care of Abington 

Monthly Meeting. Thorough work, good care; 

moderate charges; gymnasium; laboratory; vocal 

culture. Pupils may enter atany time. Circulars 

sent on application 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa., 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


At Jenkintown, Pa. 


Newtown Friends’ School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, will re-open 
Ninth month 5, 1892. For further particulars address 
MARY R. LEWIS, Principal, or LYDIA P. DUTTON, 
Clerk of Committee, Newtown Square, Delaware 
county, Pa. 


Friends’ Acad 
rienads Acaademy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
ough courses preparing for admission to any college, 
or furnishing a good business education. The school 
will open Ninth month 13th, 1892. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, a idress — 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, ~— 
Glen Cove, Long Islanc, %. Y. 


SERMONS 


By Sunderland P. Gardner. 


Four Sermons (in one Pamphlet) delivered 
Friends’ meeting, Philadelphia, in Fifth 
1885. Phonographically reported by 
Child 


Prick, TEN CENTS 


at 
month, 


Henry 1 


For sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 

S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 

THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
Bes” When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


tisement. 


ecing the advertisement in this paper. “(3g 


Wm. D. Yarnaill, 
ARCHITECT, 


Yeadon, Delaware County, Penna. 


just RECEIVED 


An assortment of French Habit 
Cloth and fine Marseilles Vestings 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


ERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. TENTH ST., PHILA., PA. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND J 


Bureau of Information, Chicago. 


Friends and others desiring information of 
boarding places or other assistance during their 
visit to the Columbian Exposition, address 

BENJ. SMITH, 
200 Randolph St., Chicago. 





World’s Fair Home. 


WILLIAM and ANNIE K. TAYLOR, 


after June Ist, 
No. 43 BRYANT AVENUE, Chicago, Ill. 


Present address, 1132 Mt. Vernon Street, Phila- 
delphia. Terms moderate. 


The Arborton, 
8 Sea View Ave., Ocean Grove, N. J. 


Kept by Friends, and situated half a block from 
the beach near bathing grounds ; hot and cold sea 
water baths. For particulars address, 

HANNAH BORTON, 
Box 729, Ocean Grove, N. J. 
Open all the year. 
Full Ocean View. 


The Revere, 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
heat. Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 


Open all the Year, 


The Melos, Telephone, 224, 


Kentucky Ave. near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The proprietor of The Melos, a cottage on Ken- 
tucky Avenue, within two minutes’ walk of the 
beach, is prepared to offer comfortable, approved ac- 
commodations to Friends and others, and would be 
pleased to have their patronage. 

E. L. WEBSTER, Prop’r. 


THE 


HALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


O 


URNAL. 


| The Gold Depentures I am 
offering are issued by a Com- 
| pany whose paid-in capital is 
eight times the amount of its 
outstanding bonds. 

| Moreover, every $100 of 
bonds is secured by a special 
|desposit of $160 of first mort- 
gages on Minneapolis and St. 
Paul Property. This issue is 
| quite small—the security great. 
H. F. NEWHALL, 


533 Drexel Building, rhilad’a, Pa. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 





Cash Capital and Surplus, $2,919,410 
Reserve Liability, - - - - 1,112,500 


— Capital, - - - 3,750,000 





| Estate insured and 


Investment Securities 


5 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed),, . . . $500,000.00 
Capital (paidin),. . . . . 250,000.00 


Surplus, ..... . . 25,000.00 
Undivided Profits,. ... 5,190.56 





Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
conveyancing done. Loans 
made on Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee 
etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum. 


JosepH R. RHOADS, President. 
JouNn F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Ws. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 
John Lucas, 


8. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, 
Edward 8S. Sayres, 
E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton Winpenny. 
Elwood Becker. 


Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 

A. Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R. Gill, 
Thomas A. Gummey, 
Charles 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John F. Lewis, 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
509 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Count’s. 
Real Estate, Conveyancing, Insurance, and Notary 
Public. 
Money to loan on First Mortgage Security. 


A house whose guests come back again 


and again,—a home. 


Sun parlors fronting the sea, open 


p= fires, hot sea-water baths in the 
louse ; quiet, comfort, luxury, Aealth,— 


these are what such a seaside home as THE CHALFONTE gives. 


A beautiful little book, with views of the house and ocean, is sent free on request. 
EB. ROBERTS & SONS, Atlantic City, N. J. 


help to decide. 


It will 
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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
XIX. 
Whence also but from Truth, the light of minds, 
Is human fortune gladden’d with the rays of Virtue? 
MARK AKENSIDE. 
Mark Akenside, an eminent English didactic poet, b. at New Castle- 
on-Tyne, 1721, d. in London, 1771. He studied at the University of 
Edinburgh, devoting his chief attention to medical sciences and took his 
degree of M. D. at Leyden, in 1744. He began to write verse at an 
early age. His principal poem, ‘ The Pleasures of Imagination,’’ in 
blank verse, appeared the same year, and had a great success. ‘ This 
work,” says Dr. Johnson, “ published at the age of twenty-three, has a 
just claim to very particular notice.’”’” The writers of the Biographia 
Britannica “regarded it as a noble and beautiful poem, exhibiting 
many bright displays of genius and iancy, and holding out sublime 
views of Nature, Providence, and Morality.” 


WORTH WHILE. 


I PRAY thee, Lord, that when it comes to me 
To say if I will follow Truth and Thee, 

Or choose instead to win, as better worth 

My pains, some cloying recompense of earth— 


Grant me, great Father, from a hard-fought field, 
Forespent and bruised, upon a battered shield, 
Home to obscure endurance to be borne 

Rather than live my own mean gains to scorn. 


Far better fall with face toward the goal, 

At one with wisdom and my own worn soul, 
Than ever come to see myself prevail, 
When to succeed at last is but to fail. 


Mean ends to win and therewith be content— 

Save me from that! Direct thou the event 

As suits thy will: where e’er the prizes go, 

Grant me the struggle, that my soul may grow. 
—Edward S. Martin, in Scribner's Magazine. 


DIARY OF MARY S. LIPPINCOTT: EXTRACTS. 

From the recently published “ Life and Letters” of M.S. L. 

( Continued.) 
SECOND MONTH 9, 1858.—At half-past five o’clock p. m., 
my beloved husband, my trusted companion, quietly passed 
away, after much suffering, to a blessed and happy eter- 
nity. He was aged seventy-two years and nearly six 
months. 

Oh, how it sustained us in the hour of bereavement to 
know that his work was done; that his mind had been 
gathered and centered, trusting in the hand of the Al- 
mighty to conduct him through sickness and death to his 
home in Heaven. 

He lived and died a Christian, much devoted to his 
Master’s cause. I asked that his mantle of deliberation 
and quiet might descend upon me a lonely widow, that I 
might be guarded on every hand, to journey on my way 
alone. 

Fifth month 16, 1858.—Sad and solitary, in my 
lonely chamber, do I sit down to read over the last lines 
written in this book. Sad and solitary, for I feel, what 
is all the world to me now, without my dear partner? In 
every place there is a void; but he is at rest. If spirits 
can watch over the inhabitants of this earth, surely his 
spirit will watch over me and mine. 


| part. 


{ JOURNAL. 
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How swiftly time passes by ; one week ago I was pre- 
paring for yearly meeting. Now it is over and Friends 
dispersed. I look back with satisfaction to the freedom 
and harmonious feeling that prevailed. 


But oh, for more 
heartfelt concern ! 


Silence and self-denial are greatly 
wanting. Were there not those present who would “sell 
doves ?’’ ‘The dove-like nature cannot be sold for honor, 
nor for any other price, by man or woman. The Father 
gives it ; and its descending must be as it was upon the 
Holy Jesus,—the ‘‘ Spirit of God descended as a dove and 
rested upon him.’’ I fear ministers forget sometimes that 
the first duty is to Jove God, that, by this redeeming love, 
we be constrained to love one another, and in love to re- 
prove the evil-doer. 

Sixth month 23, 1858.—This day I am fifty-seven 
years old. My thoughts yesterday and last night were 
turned back to years gone by; to my dear mother and 
her trials and privations during my infancy and child- 
hood ; the good Shepherd who careth for his flocks, pre- 
pared for her better days and happier times; she was 
able to bring up and educate her children, and for many 
years was spared to see them comfortably settled in life, 
and engaged in useful and honorable callings. She spent 
her time pleasantly among them and her grandchildren ; 
and as she advanced in years, was so situated as to be able 
to retire from labor, resting and waiting her appointed 
time to depart. She calmly passed away in a good old 
age; but she passed not away from my affectionate re- 
membrance ; her countenance is vividly before me, and I 
need not any semblance to tell me how she looked. Dear 
to me was she to the close; and I feel not yet severed 
from her, though she is unseen by my outward eye. 

Eighth month 6.—Again has the Angel of Death 
broken the tie that bound me to life; yes, more closely 
than allelse! Six months to-day did my beloved partner 
close his earthly pilgrimage, and I am left to plod on my 
weary, lonely way. 

Who can participate in my sorrow, for the young have 
their delights? Oh! the widow only knows the widow’s 
griefs. A companion in every way is nearly one’s own 
se, and when such a one is taken, the bereaved one is 
surely stricken. ‘Thou, Lord, carest for and canst sustain 
me; to Thee only can I look! There is none else in 
Heaven or on earth to call upon ; for I feel as one alone 
and desire none but ‘Thee to be my stay and staff. Keep 
me in the littleness; and, oh! enable me to get through 
the world honorably, that the Truth may not suffer, and 
that my peace may be secure. 

Remember my dear children, and stain the glory of 
this world in their view, that they may come to love the 
Truth, and the simplicity into which it leads. Thou 
knowest, O Father! my heartfelt pain, because the testi- 
monies dear to me as my own life, are so lightly esteemed 
and so lightly spoken of. 

First month 1, 1859.—Last night closed the saddest 
year of my life. This morning has found me still dwell- 
ing on the departed, and following to the Spirit world 
the host of dear ones, who were once lovely in the body, 
and who are now saints in Heaven. How the cords that 
bind to earth are severed, as our friends and kindred de- 
Though lovely the succeeding generation, as they 
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come upon the stage of action ; though we can slbensnitly 
mingle with them in social intercourse, yet we have passed 
from the season when their pleasures were ours ; from the 
friends who were our contemporaries, who felt as we felt, 
whose tastes and inclinations were in accordance with our 
own. It is wisely ordered to be so, that we may prepare 
for the evening of life, to retire in quietude to await our 
approaching change. The hurry and bustle of life over, 
the children reared, and prepared to act on their own 
behalf, it is our rightful privilege to become more and 
more lookers on and advisers, than energetic laborers in 
business. And fast approaching the end of time, to dwell 
more upon eternity and the things connected with the 
Eternal world, and the joys to be entered upon, when 
this life is swallowed up in death, and the captive soul is 
liberated from the shackles of mortality. My dear, be- 
loved partner, to me a husband and a father, thou art no 
more my spiritual adviser, and my temporal help-meet ; 
thou hast left me to bear the conflicts of life alone, and 
unsheltered by thy presence! By my side! find thee not, 
when tossed and tried, and I look around for a consoler 
and a friend. I retire alone and weep, and pour fourth 
my plaints to Him who seeth in secret, and counteth the 
widow’s tears, having compassion on her. Sometimes it 
seems as though the ‘‘brass’’ of ‘‘ Heaven’’ and the 
‘‘iron bars’’ of ‘‘ earth,”’ 
sighs ; then again the outstretched arms of Omnipotence 
invite my approach to Him for sustenance and shelter. 
O Father! keep me in this hour of affliction deep and 
proving, when thus severed in my affections from a being 
so near ana dear ; near and dear because of human ties, 
and doubly so from the precious spirit that dwelt in him 
and kept him in the Christian’s path! He is at rest ; the 
grave holds the body, lonely and beloved, but the spirit 
is not there. Shall my thoughts continue to hover around 
the narrow house, and penetrate the darkness of the tomb, 
to see the lifeless body in repose? For a time may not 
this be permitted? Gradually the thoughts must ascend 
with the part that lives forever, and must dwell upon the 
joys that are partaken of in Heaven, and that have no 
end. ‘There must they center, for there is the Christian’s 
hope, and expectation, and perfection. Father, strengthen 
me, that there may terminate my highest wish! In the 
outward, clouds and storm and rain cover the earth with 
dullness and shade—a likeness of my inward state. Be- 
fore the approach of evening 
forth, and shine brightly, dispelling the clouds and dark- 
ness that surround him, and shedding a radiance on all 
below ; then may the spirits arise and gratitude ascend, 
with thanksgiving and praise, from the altar of many a 
heart, not even mine excepted. 

Third month 27, 1859.—Lonely and alone, this lovely 
spring day, I sit and think on the past pleasures of life. 

What is Life? A little while and itends. The grave 
takes that that was animated and busy, because endowed 
with life ; but it has to be buried out of sight, because 
there is breath no longer. Alas! what are we? 


« An angel's arm can’t snatch me from the grave, 
Legions of angels can’t confine me there.” 


(Zo be continued.) 


AT any moment we may turn from the poor reality to 


the great ideal of our lives, which is in Christ, with one 
earnest question: ‘‘ Lord, what wouldst thou have me to 
be?’’ We may pierce through the clouds and reach the 
summit, and there, seeing his vision of our possibilities, 

set to work to fulfill God’s image of our lives, 
to be all that he has shown us that it is possible for us to 
be—Phillips Brooks. 


prevented the penetration of 


, the sun may stretch himself 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND J OU RN VAL. 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT ll AND RACE STS. 
[Class Meeting Fourth month 16, 1893.] 
PAPER: OUR DUTY TO THE EMPLOYES. 
Our duty to the employés is apt to appear less clear than 
our duty in other concerns of life, because the relation of 
employer and employed is a peculiar one. Labor is often 
spoken of as a commodity ; and it is sometimes said, and 
still oftener implied, that buying labor is the same as 
buying any other kind of goods,—that the only duty of 
the buyer is to pay the stipulated price, and that of the 
seller simply to work for the time and in the manner 
agreed. But examination will show that there is more in 
the question than this, and that there is a claim of duty 
toward employés beyond that of mere business honesty. 

Labor zs, in a sense, a commodity ; but it issomething 
more,—it is service. It necessarily involves in some de- 
gree a human and personal relation between employer and 
employed. Engaging a woman to sew is a different thing 
from buying clothes. The teacher and physician, from 
whom we get service, stand in a different relation from 
the grocer and shoe dealer, from whom we get goods ; and 
the infinite variety of human character, entering into 
every such engagement on doth sides, necessarily makes 
the relations of employer and employed delicate and 
often complicated. 

This peculiar feature of service, the personal relation 
between employer and employed which it involves, is not 
always acceptable to either party. It is an inconstant 
element, an uncertain quantity. It is common to hear it 


| said that it is easy enough to shape and control ¢hings, but 


hard to manage men. Employers often wish ‘that they 
had only to run machines, which are the same one day as 
another, among which there is no discontent. no unrest, 
no unsettlement, no desire to change. Many a house- 
keeper, in despair over the never-ending troubles of do- 
mestic service, has wished that it were possible to contrive 
aservant made of wood and iron, instead of flesh and 
blood. And the employed also, impatient of the influence 
and control of the employer, are apt to prefer the kinds 
of employment where the personal element is least strongly 
felt,—large firms and corporations rather than individuals, 
hotels rather than families. Evidently it is the desire on 
both sides to escape as far as possible from the personal 
contact which is after all inseparable from this relation. 

But is it wise to try to escape from it? And even if it 
were wise, is it right? Is there not a duty in this matter ? 

Living in a world of other human beings, each one 
like every other one, and yet different, we come after a 
while to realize that it is largely the discipline of contact 
with our fellow men which shapes our own character,— 
which makes us what we are. Whether we shall be strong 
or weak, steady or fitful, generous or mean, lovely or un- 
lovely, depends upon the way in which we accept and 
make use of the discipline of life,—the influence of others 
upon ourselves. We cannot evade any part of this disci- 
pline without injury to our own character. Neglect of 
any opportunity to influence others dwarfs and weakens 
us, as surely as it weakens the plant toshut away from it 
the air and sunlight, or the horse to stand idle in his 
stable. 

Now to many there never comes any other opportun- 
ity for such extensive usefulness as in the employment of 
labor. Many men whoas teachers, or writers, or preachers, 
or even as parents, would be failures, have certain quali- 
ties of character which give them a great power for good 
in their relations to employés. If any one possesses this 
power and fails to make use of it, its owner as well as the 
world is the poorer, as is always the case when any talent 
is laid away useless in a napkin. 
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In considering, then, our duty towards employés, it 
may be that the first duty is to Aave employés ; for just as 
it is true, as Herbert Spencer has said, that the last stage 
of mental development is to be reached only through the 
due discharge of the parental functions, so there is another 
side of the character which is developed only through the 
due discharge of the duties of an employer. Do we not 
sometimes shirk such duties? May it not be that in liv- 
ing in hotels instead of homes, refusing to train raw girls 
into home-makers, or to take apprentices in our business, 
we are neglecting a duty which, if discharged to the best 
of our ability, would bring both to us and to those em- 
ployed a rich reward in growth and development of 
character ? 

If, however, we do have employés, and seek to know 
our duty toward them, clearly the first thing is to fulfill 
strictly our contracts. Justice must come first; this goes 
without saying. But supposing that we have paid fully 
what we agreed to pay, and lived up to the letter of the 
contract, are we then clear? Is there any further duty 
toward those in our service ? 

A man who employs a number of women, some of 


whom have worked for him for years, had need suddenly | 


one evening to send a message to several of them, and he 
found that he knew the names of only three or four, and the 
address of none of them. To him they had simply been 
as machines ; they had come and gone, day after day, 
week in and week out, each living her life and bearing 
her lot in utter silence, so far as he was concerned. They 
did their work—that was all he cared for; he had never 
gone so far as even to learn their names. 

Whether or not we admit any other claim of employés 
upon us, at least they are in a peculiar sense our meighdors. 
With them we have more opportunities for helpful inter- 
course, more occasions where our personal influence is 
proper, than with those to whom we hold no special rela- 
tion. Whatever other duty toward them we may per- 
ceive or admit, there is at least this, that in the ordering 
of our lives we are brought into closer connection with 
them than with the rest of the world, and that they and 
we are in a degree mutually dependent. ‘This means op- 
portunity ; and opportunity always means duty. Con- 
cerning those who serve us we ought at least to know 
whether any are naked and hungry, or sick and in prison ; 
and if we will go farther, and interest ourselves in their 
concerns as neighbors may, perhaps we shall find a widen- 
ing of our horizon and an enlargement of our view which 
is itself a compensation. Moreover, we may be well as- 
sured that even though our talent be small, such work 
will not miss the rich reward which the Master loves to 
give for good and faithful service. 


SECRETARY'S NOTES. 

Our duty to the employed as treated in a paper prepared and read 
by Henry Ferris elicited much discussion. 

Several deprecated the change in the old-time apprentice system, 
which has made it almost impossible to find American mechanics. It 
was asked whether we ought not to offer the opportunity for such train- 
ing when in our power, without feeling it too much trouble. Trade 
schools, it was suggested, are in a measure supplying this need. 

The importance of gaining the confidence of those in your employ, 
was dwelt upon. Let them realize you appreciate their needs are sim- 
ilar to your own by sympathizing with all that concerns them, and 
never look upon them as of inferior rank. 

It was claimed that while this close personal connection might be 
established in private families and small business houses, it is almost 
impossible to realize where a large number is employed. 

One present spoke of the question from a farmer’s standpoint, his 
opinion being that farmers stand in their own light by requiring such 
long hours of toil. If by incessant labor a farm hand is broken down 
in health, he has little chance of finding any lighter work within his 
ability to perform. 

A friend spoke of the consumer's responsibility in the matter of com- 
pensation ; the close competition everywhere noticeable makes it im- 


possible for the dealer to pay his employé liberally, if patronage is 
given to stores offering the greatest “ bargains,’ rather than to those 
endeavoring to transact business on a fair margin to all concerned. 

Another held something should be said as to the duty of teaching 
the employed the necessity of regarding the interest of the employer 
as identical with their own. Much carelessness and many disastrous 
strikes arise from a false view of this matter. Where a large force isto 
be trained and controlled stern rules are often the only effectual way of 
teaching valuable lessons as to the rights of property and like points. 

Many of the perplexities found in the domestic side of this ques- 
tion, it was claimed would disappear, if, when we took a maid into our 
service, we show a willingness to consider her recreations as well as 
our own. 

“To reverence all moral worth” it was thought would furnish 
the key-note to the whole matter. 

In his summary, the chairman showed that while too much depends 
upon the material with which we have to deal to formulate any fixed 
rules to govern all cases, the solution of these questions will be influ- 
enced by our views of life,—its aims and ends,—whether these be 
purely selfish, or whether with earnestness of purpose we endeavor to 
follow the Golden Rule. 

Adjourned. 


MARY HOWITT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY : EXTRACTS. 
CHAPTER VI.—IN NOTTINGHAM. 
( Continued.) 

‘¢ NOTTINGHAM, Dec. 26, 1830.—It is impossible to tell 
thee how I long for some mighty spirit to arise to give 
a new impulse to mind. Iam tired of Sir Walter Scott 
and his imitators, and I am sickened of Mrs. Hemans’s 
luscious poetry, and all her tribe of copyists. The li- 
braries set in array one school against the other, and 
hurry out their trashy volumes before the ink of the 
manuscript is fairlydry. It is an abomination to my 
soul; not one in twenty could I read. Thus it is, a 
thousand books are published, and nine hundred and 
ninety are unreadable. Dost thou remember the days 
when Byron’s poems came out first, now one, and then 
one, at sufficient intervals to allow of digesting them ? 
And dost thou remember our first reading of ‘ Lalla 
Rookh ?’’ It was ona washing-day. We read and clapped 
our clear-starching, read and clapped, read and clapped 
and read again, and all the time our souls were not on 
this earth. Ay, dear Anna, it was either being young or not 
being surfeited, which gave such glory to poetry in those 
days. And yet I do quesion whether, if ‘‘ Lalla Rookh’”’ 
were now first published, I could enjoy it as I did then. 
But of this I cannot judge; the idea of the poem is 
spoiled to me by others being like it. I long for an era, 
the outbreaking of some strong spirit who would open 
another seal. The very giants that rose in intellect at the 
beginning of the century, Southey, Coleridge, and 
Wordsworth, have become dwarfed. Many causes have 
conspired to make literature what it now is, a swarming 
but insignificant breed: one being the wretched, de- 
graded state of criticism; another is the annuals; and, 
in fact, all periodical writing, which requires a certain 
amount of material, verse, or prose, in a given time.’’ 

‘Nottingham, April 3, 1831.—I know, my kindest 
sister, thy warm interest about us and our literary pro- 
gress, and therefore I am glad to think thou wilt be pleased 
to see the triumphant course of the ‘ Book of the Sea- 
sons.’ I dare say thou hast seen the notice in the Athen- 
gum some weeks ago. This month there are excellent re- 


| views of it in the Mew Monthly, the Eclectic, the West- 


minster Review, and Blackwood’s, in the ‘‘ Noctes.’’ Our 
literary friends have been most kind, Delta, Bowring, 
the Halls, and above all, our indefatigable friend, Alaric 
Watts. Josiah Conder, too, has made the ‘ amende hon- 
orable’ for his former offences against William by his gra- 
cious criticism.’’ . . . 

On May 3d I say in a letter to my sister Anna: 

‘« My little Anna Mary is gone again to Uttoxet 


| and Emma was also to have gone at that time but for 
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expected guests, who have been with us a week to-day ; 
no others than Mrs. Wordsworth and her daugther. This 
day week, as we were dressing in the morning, Mr. 
Wordsworth was announced. Of course, we were very 
glad to see him. He was on his way home from London, 
and Mrs. Wordsworth, who was with him, was taken ill 
on the road, and had arrived in great agony in Notting- 
ham, the night before. 

‘¢ He came, poor man! in much perplexity, to ask our 
advice. We recommended that Godfrey should see her, 
and insisted on her removal to our house, 
complished with some difficulty the 
Here she has accordingly been since. 
recovered, and I suppose will leave us the day after to- 
morrow. Wordsworth greatly pleased me. He is worthy 
of being the author of the ‘Excursion,’ of ‘ Ruth,’ 
and those sweet poems so full of human sympathy. He 
is a kind man, full of strong feeling and sound jr idgment. 
We very much enjoyed the little of his society that we 
had, for he stayed but one night with us. My greatest 
delight was that he seemed so much please d with William’s 
conservation. They seemed quite in their element, pour- 
ing out their eloquent sentiments on the future prospects 


oft society, 


which was ac- 
same afternoon. 
She is now nearly 


and on all subjects connected with poetry and 
the interests of man 
‘ Not less are we pleased with Mrs. Wordsworth and 

her lovely daughter, Dora. They are the most grateful 
people ; everything we do for them is right, and the very 
best it can be 
‘I am glad to tell thee that they are quite delighted 

Emma. ‘Here the dear creature comes!’ Mrs. 
Wordsworth constantly says, when she hears her foot on 
the stairs; and I do not wonder at it, for a kinder, gen- 
tler, more affectionate nurse than she is cannot be,—per- 
petually doing, silently and unknown, some pleasant and 
act eptal le service 


with 


Th » year 18er was not only memorable to us by this 
visit from the Wordsworths, but from the riots in Notting- 
ham. A few years earlier the lowest class in the town, 
elated with prosperity, had become a perfect nuisance to 

braving all order and defying all authority, 
and had taught us that, if once inflamed by rage, these 
roughs would make Nottingham a dangerous place. 

After the accession of William 1V., in June 1830, we 
looked forward with fearful apprehension, till, in Novem- 
ber, the Crey Administration was formed, and then we 
began to hope. Those were certainly melancholy 
times lhe poor were s ering dreadfully. 


ed like slaves for sixpenc ea day : 
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g parish relief No wonder, 
then, at the spirit of insurrection among these poor peas- 
ants. Nay, sensible men, 
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On Oc shar’ P eke: the Reform Bill was rejected b by 
the Lords; and three days later Nottingham Castle was 
burnt in the political excitement. 

My husband, in some unpublished notes, thus describe 
the scene : 

‘‘From the top of our house, which was flat and 
leaded, we had a full view of the burning of Nottingham 
Castle, the property of the Duke of Newcastle. Well do 
I remember the time. First in the dusk of the evening 
the vast market-place of six acres filled with one dense 
throng of people, their black heads looking like a sea of 
ink, for the whole living mass wayswaying and heaving 
in the commotion of fury seeking a vent. Sudden; 
there was a cry of ‘To the castle! to the castle!’ to 
which a fierce roar of applause was the ominous echo, 
and at once this heaving, raging ocean of agitated life 
became an impetuous, headlong torrent, struggling away 
towards Friar Lane, leading directly to the castle. 

‘‘Anon arose a din of deafening yells and hurrahs 
from the wide castle-court. The mob had scaled the 
walls. They surrounded the vast building as a stormy 
tide surges tumultuously round an ocean rock. Ano! 
and a red ‘light gleamed through the different rooms i1 
view, followed by the hoarse roar of the monster crowd 
without. The flames rapidly spread, filled the whole place 
with a deep fiery glow, mingled with clouds of smoke 
that burst from the windows and streamed up roofward, 
tipped with tongues of flame, hungry for the destructio1 
of the whole fabric. Through all this, even when fire 
seemed raging through the whole building, there were 
seen figures as of black demons dancing, as it were, in 
the very midst of the flames in the upper rooms, whilst 
cries as dread and demoniac were yelled forth from below 
In fact, numbers of these incendiaries, made drunk with 
their success, were still dancing in the rooms, in delight 
over their revel of destruction. When all access by the 
stairway was cut off, and only when driven by the aggres 
sive flames, did they issue from the windows and descend 
by the projection of the stonework, which, luckily for 
them, was of that style in which every stone stands prom 
inent, leaving a sunken band between it and its fellow. 

‘* Soon the riotous, voracious flames burst through the 
roof, sending down torrents of melted lead, and to heaven 
legions of glittering sparks, and smoke as from a volcano 
The scene was magnificent, though saddened by regret 
for the destruction of a building which, though not an- 
tiquely picturesque like its predecessors, was invested 
with many historical memories, and by its size, symmetry, 
and its position on the bold and lofty rock, formed a fine 
feature in the landscape. It was a steadily rainy night, 
yet the wet seemed to possess no power over the raging 
mass of fire. Frequently parts of the roof or beams 
within fell with a louder thunder, and sent up fresh vol- 
imes of smoke, dust, and coruscating sparks. ‘The rioters 
had torn down the wainscotings of cedar, piled them up 
in the different rooms and fired them, and the whole air 
was consequently filled with a peculiar aroma from the 
old cedar thus burning. In the morning the great fabric 
s, black- 


smouldering and smoking 


stood a skeleton of hollow doorways and window 
ene walls, and heaps of still 
materials within 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 20.—FirTH MONTH 21, 1893. 


JESUS GOES THROUGHOUT GALILEE. 


GOLDEN TExT.—In the morning, a great while before day, he rose 
up and went out, and departed into a desert place, and 
there prayed.— Mark 1: 35. 


Scripture passages: Matthew 4: 23-25; Mark 1: 35-39; Luke 4: 
42-44. Also, for Home readings, Matthew 8: 14-17; 
Mark 1: 29-34; Luke 4: 38-41. 
JEOGRAPHICAL. 

Syria at the time of this lesson referred to the coun- 
try lying to the north and east of Palestine, and includ- 
ing the northern part of that country, Decapolis, a dis- 
trict in North Palestine, which contained ten principal 
cities, chiefly on the east side of the Jordan. Pliny gives 


the cities as Scythopolis, Philadelphia, Raphaue, Gadara, | 


Hiposs, Dios, Pella, Gerasa, Canatha, and Damascus. 
Josephus gives Otopos instead of Canatha. Although the 
Decapolis was within the borders of Israel, it was inhab- 


ited by many foreigners, who no doubt kept the herds of | 114 the unjust. 


swine said to be numerous in this district, as this practice 
was forbidden by the Mosaic law. 

‘« Beyond Jordan’’ referred to the country lying to 
the east of that river. 

TEACHING. 

The instruction which we gather from the lesson of 
to-day, is a continuation of the thought of last week. 
How our hearts are touched as we recall Jesus rising early 
and departing to a desert place to be alone, where he 
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Galilee is the only remaining portion of the Holy 


_Land in which he had not preached the ‘good tid- 


ings ’’ which he came to proclaim. He had preached in 
Judea, preéminently the land of the pure Jew, in Sa- 
maria, religiously opposed to Judea, and now in Galilee, 
which represented all that remained. 

The mission of Jesus is our mission, for he said, 


| ** Follow me.’’ 


What constitutes the Holy Land to us? Allof God’s 
heritage, wherein dwell the irreligious and the outcast. 
We, I mean a// Christians, have long been preaching 
in Judea, and we have learned the lesson taught in the 
discourse with the woman of Samaria, that in every na- 


| tion, tongue, and people there are those who serve the 


Lord acceptably, with whom we must have fellowship. 
But here is something more. The whole of God’s heri- 
tage is holy Land, and we must have fellowship—true, 
Divine love for the outcast, our political enemies, those 
who differ from us in any way, those who persecute us, 
None are excluded. 

But what is the message we must bear to them both in 


| our lives and in our words ? 


might engage in earnest prayer—the necessary prepara- | 


tion for the work before him! If we could but realize 
that just this kind of preparation is required of us,— 


prayer and denial of all selfish consideration, whether | 


prompted by love of self or of those near and dear to us 
after the flesh ! A pure and holy life, perfect in the sight 
of men and of God, is a power which the Father can use 
now as a vehicle through which to manifest Himself unto 
men, healing them and casting out all unclean spirits. 
But the unclean spirit, now as then, strives to justify itself 


1. That God teaches his people himself. Therefore 
truth is a question of individual responsibility between 
each soul and its Maker, and we have no right to inter- 
fere except as we are commanded to proclaim God’s word 
as he gives it to us, leaving him that hath an ear to hear 
in God’s own time and way. 

2. We must teach that to be sincere, faithful to the 
truth as revealed to us, is no more of aduty imposed upon 
us than to see that no obstruction is laid in the way of 
every other individual being equally sincere and truthful. 
It will immediately be said, But what shall we do to pro- 
tect ourselves against the influence of those who are gov- 


| erned by unclean spirits—those who do not worship God 


in sincerity and truth? If we will notice the Home 
Readings for the day, we shall see that as Jesus preached 


| and taught under the baptism of the Holy Spirit that 


in this or that weakness by saying, What have we to do | 


with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? Such pleasing expres- 
sions as ‘‘ righteous indignation,’’ ‘justifiable anger,’’ 
etc., are made to cover very unholy thoughts, and many 
times establish us in the indulgence of much self-love. 
We cannot ‘‘ follow Jesus’’ in the casting out of these 
spirits, which are the natural promptings of a selfish dis- 
position and will lead into all evil, until we first recognize 
this Holy Spirit, and then seek to make our own in _ har- 
mony with it, instead of endeavoring to degrade it by our 
subtle and cunning reasoning. 

The people desired to keep Jesus with them, but he 
reminded them of his mission to others also. Had he re- 
mained they would never have sought to have this power 
within themselves, but would have been content to wor- 
ship it in him. When a minister of to-day possesses this 
gift to a remarkable degree, how prone is the world to 
fall at his feet and worship him for the sake of this Spirit 
of the Holy One which is recognized in Him. Let us 
come home to a realization of what Jesus taught, that we 
are a// to strive to be perfect, that this spirit may be 
manifest in each of us. Thus will we be in a condition 
to carry on his work of spreading the good tidings and 
preparing the way for the coming of the Kingdom of God. 


LESSON NOTES 
When we have in truth ‘followed Jesus Christ,’’ not 
theoretically, but practically, until we have grown into 
his likeness, we will then be enabled to go 
Galilee.”’ Let 
applied 


. throughout 
is see what this means when spiritually 


Matthew records: ‘‘ They brought unto him many that 
were possessed with devils; and he cast out the spirits 
with his word, and healed all that were sick.’’ Mark says: 
‘‘And cast out many devils and suffered not the devils to 
speak, because they knew him.’’ Luke says: ‘‘And 
devils also came out of many, crying out, saying, Thou 
art Christ, the Son of God. And he rebuked them and 
suffered them not to speak ; for they knew that he was 
Christ.”’ 

Shall we not then ask to be baptized with his baptism, 
that we may be able to preach this wonderful word of 
God ? 

3. We must teach that to be carnally minded (that is, 
to follow our own wills) is death, but to be sfpirttually 
minded is “fe eternal. 

There seems to be a wrong impression very prevalent, 
—and it has operated largely against the success of labors 
in spreading the gospel,—and this impression is that our 
preaching and teaching are operative only when we intend 
that they should be so. This is not the case, and the 
charge of inconsistency may justly be brought against us. 

We gather into a ‘‘ waiting condition before God’’ 
in our meetings, and feel the blessed inflow of His divine 
Spirit filling our hearts and we are sincere in our desire 
that it shall flow out from us to all mankind; but when 
we separate and get into our carriages to drive away, 
when we reach our homes and draw our chairs about the 
fire, are we careful that this Divine Spirit shall still con- 


trol our thoughts and words? lo one whose spirit 


remains in communion with God, conversation ts often a 
great stumbling-block, if companions are not themselves 
grounded in truth ; and if they are it is a source of sorrow 
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come upon the stage of action ; though we can pleasantly 
mingle with them in social intercourse, yet we have passed 
from the season when their pleasures were ours; from the 
friends who were our contemporaries, who felt as we felt, 
whose tastes and inclinations were in accordance with our 
own. It is wisely ordered to be so, that we may prepare 
for the evening of life, to retire in quietude to await our 
approaching change. ‘The hurry and bustle of life over, 
the children reared, and prepared to act on their own 
behalf, it is our rightful privilege to become more and 
more lookers on and advisers, than energetic laborers in 
business. And fast approaching the end of time, to dwell 
more upon eternity and the things connected with the 
Eternal world, and the joys to be entered upon, when 
this life is swallowed up in death, and the captive soul is 
liberated from the shackles of mortality. My dear, be- 
loved partner, to me a husband and a father, thou art no 
more my spiritual adviser, and my temporal help-meet ; 
thou hast left me to bear the conflicts of life alone, and 
unsheltered by thy presence! By my side I find thee not, 
when tossed and tried, and I look around for a consoler 
and a friend. I retire alone and weep, and pour fourth 
my plaints to Him who seeth in secret, and counteth the 
widow’s tears, having compassion on her. Sometimes it 
seems as though the ‘‘brass’’ of ‘‘ Heaven’’ and the 
‘‘iron bars’’ of ‘‘earth,’’ prevented the penetration of 
sighs ; then again the outstretched arms of Omnipotence 
invite my approach to Him for sustenance and shelter. 
O Father! keep me in this hour of affliction deep and 
proving, when thus severed in my affections from a being 
so near ana dear ; near and dear because of human ties, 
and doubly so from the precious spirit that dwelt in him 
and kept him in the Christian’s path ! 
grave holds the body, lonely and beloved, but the spirit 
is not there. Shall my thoughts continue to hover around 
the narrow house, and penetrate the darkness of the tomb, 
to see the lifeless body in repose? For a time may not 
this be permitted? Gradually the thoughts must ascend 
with the part that lives forever, and must dwell upon the 
joys that are partaken of in Heaven, and that have no 
end. ‘There must they center, for there is the Christian’s 
hope, and expectation, and perfection. Father, strengthen 
me, that there may terminate my highest wish! In the 
outward, clouds and storm and rain cover the earth with 
dullness and shade—a likeness of my inward state. Be- 
fore the approach of evening, the sun may stretch himself 
forth, and shine brightly, dispelling the clouds and dark- 
ness that surround him, and shedding a radiance on all 
below ; then may the spirits arise and gratitude ascend, 
with thanksgiving and praise, from the altar of many a 
heart, not even mine excepted. 

Third month 27, 1859.—Lonely and alone, this lovely 
spring day, I sit and think on the past pleasures of life. 

What is Life? A little while and itends. The grave 
takes that that was animated and busy, because endowed 
with life ; but it has to be buried out of sight, because 
there is breath no longer. Alas! what are we? 

«« An angel’s arm can’t snatch me from the grave, 
Legions of angels can’t confine me there.” 
(Zo be continued.) 


He is at rest ; the | ; ; : 
| another, among which there is no discontent, no unrest, 
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| employer and employed is a peculiar one. 


—. 
—. 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT 15th AND RACE STs. 
[Class Meeting Fourth month 16, 1893.] 
PAPER: OUR DUTY TO THE EMPLOYES. 
Our duty to the employés is apt to appear less clear than 
our duty in other concerns of life, because the relation of 


Labor is often 
spoken of as a commodity ; and it is sometimes said, and 


| still oftener implied, that buying labor is the same ag 





| more,—it is service. 


| employed. 


buying any other kind of goods,—that the only duty of 
the buyer is to pay the stipulated price, and that of the 
seller simply to work for the time and in the manner 
agreed. But examination will show that there is more in 
the question than this, and that there is a claim of duty 
toward employés beyond that of mere business honesty, 

Labor zs, in asense, a commodity ; but it is something 
It necessarily involves in some de- 
gree a human and personal relation between employer and 
Engaging a woman to sew is a different thing 
from buying clothes. The teacher and physician, from 
whom we get service, stand in a different relation from 
the grocer and shoe dealer, from whom we get goods ; and 
the infinite variety of human character, entering into 
every such engagement on doth sides, necessarily makes 
the relations of employer and employed delicate and 
often complicated. 

This peculiar feature of service, the personal relation 
between employer and employed which it involves, is not 
always acceptable to either party. It is an inconstant 
element, an uncertain quantity. It is common to hear it 
said that it is easy enough to shape and control ¢hings, but 
hard to manage men. Employers often wish that they 
had only to run machines, which are the same one day as 


no unsettlement, no desire to change. Many a house- 
keeper, in despair over the never-ending troubles of do- 


| mestic service, has wished that it were possible to contrive 


aservant made of wood and iron, instead of flesh and 
blood. And the employed also, impatient of the influence 
and control of the employer, are apt to prefer the kinds 
of employment where the personal element is least strongly 
felt,—large firms and corporations rather than individuals, 
hotels rather than families. Evidently it is the desire on 
both sides to escape as far as possible from the personal 
contact which is after all inseparable from this relation. 
But is it wise to try to escape from it? And even if it 
were wise, is it right? Is there not a duty in this matter? 
Living in a world of other human beings, each one 
like every other one, and yet different, we come after a 
while to realize that it is largely the discipline of contact 
with our fellow men which shapes our own character,— 
which makes us what we are. Whether we shall be strong 
or weak, steady or fitful, generous or mean, lovely or un- 
lovely, depends upon the way in which we accept and 


| make use of the discipline of life,—the influence of others 


AT any moment we may turn from the poor reality to | 
' labor. Many men whoas teachers, or writers, or preachers, 


the great ideal of our lives, which is in Christ, with one 
earnest question: ‘‘ Lord, what wouldst thou have me to 
be?’’ We may pierce through the clouds and reach the 
summit, and there, seeing his vision of our possibilities, 
; set to work to fulfill God’s image of our lives, 
to be all that he has shown us that it is possible for us to 
be—Phillips Brooks. 


| 


upon ourselves. We cannot evade any part of this disci- 
pline without injury to our own character. Neglect of 
any opportunity to influence others dwarfs and weakens 
us, as surely as it weakens the plant toshut away from it 
the air and sunlight, or the horse to stand idle in his 
stable. 

Now to many there never comes any other opportun- 
ity for such extensive usefulness as in the employment of 


or even as parents, would be failures, have certain quali- 
ties of character which give them a great power for good 
in their relations to employés. If any one possesses this 
power and fails to make use of it, its owner as well as the 
world is the poorer, as is always the case when any talent 
is laid away useless in a napkin. 
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In considering, then, our duty towards employés, it 
may be that the first duty is to Aave employés ; for just as 
it is true, as Herbert Spencer has said, that the last stage 
of mental development is to be reached only through the 
due discharge of the parental functions, so there is another 
side of the character which is developed only through the 
due discharge of the duties of an employer. Do we not 
sometimes shirk such duties? May it not be that in liv- 
ing in hotels instead of homes, refusing to train raw girls 
into home-makers, or to take apprentices in our business, 
we are neglecting a duty which, if discharged to the best 
of our ability, would bring both to us and to those em- 
ployed a rich reward in growth and development of 
character ? 

If, however, we do have employés, and seek to know 
our duty toward them, clearly the first thing is to fulfill 
strictly our contracts. Justice must come first; this goes 
without saying. But supposing that we have paid fully 
what we agreed to pay, and lived up to the letter of the 
contract, are we then clear? Is there any further duty 
toward those in our service ? 

A man who employs a number of women, some of 


whom have worked for him for years, had need suddenly | 


one evening to send a message to several of them, and he 


found that he knew the names of only three or four, and the | 


address of none of them. ‘To him they had simply been 
as machines ; they had come and gone, day after day, 
week in and week out, each living her life and bearing 
her lot in utter silence, so far as he was concerned. They 
did their work—that was all he cared for; he had never 
gone so far as even to learn their names. 

Whether or not we admit any other claim of employés 
upon us, at least they are in a peculiar sense our neighdors. 
With them we have more opportunities for helpful inter- 
course, more occasions where our personal influence is 
proper, than with those to whom we hold no special rela- 
tion. 
ceive or admit, there is at least this, that in the ordering 
of our lives we are brought into closer connection with 
them than with the rest of the world, and that they and 
we are in a degree mutually dependent. ‘This means op- 
portunity ; and opportunity always means duty. Con- 
cerning those who serve us we ought at least to know 
whether any are naked and hungry, or sick and in prison ; 
and if we will go farther, and interest ourselves in their 
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Whatever other duty toward them we may per- | 


concerns as neighbors may, perhaps we shall find a widen- | 


ing of our horizon and an enlargement of our view which 
is itself a compensation. Moreover, we may be well as- 
sured that even though our talent be small, such work 
will not miss the rich reward which the Master loves to 
give for good and faithful service. 


SECRETARY'S NOTES. 

Our duty to the employed as treated in a paper prepared and read 
by Henry Ferris elicited much discussion. 

Several deprecated the change in the old-time apprentice system, 
which has made it almost impossible to find American mechanics. It 
was asked whether we ought not to offer the opportunity for such train- 
ing when in our power, without feeling it too much trouble. Trade 
schools, it was suggested, are in a measure supplying this need. 

The importance of gaining the confidence of those in your employ, 
was dwelt upon. Let them realize you appreciate their needs are sim- 
ilar to your own by sympathizing with all that concerns them, and 
never look upon them as of inferior rank. 

It was claimed that while this close personal connection might be 
established in private families and small business houses, it is almost 
impossible to realize where a large number is employed. 

One present spoke of the question from a farmer’s standpoint, his 
opinion being that farmers stand in their own light by requiring such 
long hours of toil. If by incessant labor a farm hand is broken down 
in health, he has little chance of finding any lighter work within his 
ability to perform. 


A friend spoke of the consumer's responsibility in the matter of com- | 3 ; 
= a | and Emma was also to have gone at that time but for un- 


pensation; the close competition everywhere noticeable makes it im- 





| another seal. 


| Wordsworth, have become dwarfed. 
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possible for the dealer to pay his employé liberally, if patronage is 
given to stores offering the greatest “ bargains,” rather than to those 
endeavoring to transact business on a fair margin to all concerned. 

Another held something should be said as to the duty of teaching 
the employed the necessity of regarding the interest of the employer 
as identical with their own. Much carelessness and many disastrous 
strikes arise from a false view of this matter. Where a large force isto 
be trained and controlled stern rules are often the only effectual way of 
teaching valuable lessons as to the rights of property and like points. 

Many of the perplexities found in the domestic side of this ques- 
tion, it was claimed would disappear, if, when we took a maid into our 
service, we show a willingness to consider her recreations as well as 
our own. 

“To reverence all moral worth” it was thought would furnish 
the key-note to the whole matter. 

In his summary, the chairman showed that while too much depends 
upon the material with which we have to deal to formulate any fixed 
rules to govern all cases, the solution of these questions will be influ- 
enced by our views of life,—its aims and ends,—whether these be 
purely selfish, or whether with earnestness of purpose we endeavor to 
follow the Golden Rule. 

Adjourned. 


MARY HOWITT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY : EXTRACTS. 
CHAPTER VI.—IN NOTTINGHAM. 
( Continued. ) 
‘« NoTTINGHAM, Dec. 26, 1830.—It is impossible to tell 
thee how I long for some mighty spirit to arise to give 
a new impulse to mind. Iam tired of Sir Walter Scott 


| and his imitators, and Iam sickened of Mrs. Hemans’s 


luscious poetry, and all her tribe of copyists. The li- 
braries set in array one school against the other, and 
hurry out their trashy volumes before the ink of the 
manuscript is fairlydry. It is an abomination to my 
soul; not one in twenty could I read. Thus it is, a 
thousand books are published, and nine hundred and 
ninety are unreadable. Dost thou remember the days 
when Byron’s poems came out first, now one, and then 
one, at sufficient intervals to allow of digesting them? 
And dost thou remember our first reading of ‘ Lalla 
Rookh ?’’ It was ona washing-day. We read and clapped 
our clear-starching, read and clapped, read and clapped 
and read again, and all the time our souls were not on 
this earth. Ay, dear Anna, it was either being young or not 
being surfeited, which gave such glory to poetry in those 
days. And yet I do quesion whether, if ‘‘ Lalla Rookh ”’ 
were now first published, I could enjoy it as I did then. 
But of this I cannot judge; the idea of the poem is 
spoiled to me by others being like it. I long for an era, 
the outbreaking of some strong spirit who would open 
The very giants that rose in intellect at the 
Southey, Coleridge, and 
Many causes have 
conspired to make literature what it now is, a swarming 
but insignificant breed: one being the wretched, de- 
graded state of criticism ; another is the annuals; and, 
in fact, all periodical writing, which requires a certain 
amount of material, verse, or prose, in a given time.’’ 

‘‘Nottingham, April 3, 1831.—I know, my kindest 
sister, thy warm interest about us and our literary pro- 
gress, and therefore I am glad to think thou wilt be pleased 
to see the triumphant course of the ‘ Book of the Sea- 
sons.’ I dare say thou hast seen the notice in the Asthen- 
gum some weeks ago. ‘This month there are excellent re- 
views of itin the Mew Monthly, the Eclectic, the West- 
minster Review, and Blackwood’ s, in the ‘* Noctes.’’ Our 
literary friends have been most kind, Delta, Bowring, 
the Halls, and above all, our indefatigable friend, Alaric 
Watts. Josiah Conder, too, has made the ‘ amende hon- 
orable’ for his former offences against William by his gra- 
cious criticism.’’ a 

On May 3d I say in a letter to my sister Anna: 

‘«« My little Anna Mary is gone again to Uttoxeter ; 


beginning of the century, 
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expected guests, who have been with us a week to-day ; 
no others than Mrs. Wordsworth and her daugther. 
day week, as we were dressing in the morning, Mr. 
Wordsworth was announced. Of course, we were very 
glad to see him. He was on his way home from London, 
and Mrs. Wordsworth, who was with him, was taken ill 
on the road, and had arrived in great agony in Notting- 
ham, the night before. 

‘* He came, poor man! in much perplexity, to ask our 
advice. We recommended that Godfrey should see her, 
and insisted on her removal to our house, 
complished with some difficulty the same afternoon. 
Here she has accordingly been since. She is now nearly 
recovered, and I suppose will leave us the day after to- 
morrow. Wordsworth greatly pleased me. He is worthy 
of being the author of the ‘Excursion,’ of ‘ Ruth,’ 
and those sweet poems so full of human sympathy. He 
is a kind man, full of strong feeling and sound judgment. 
We very much enjoyed the little of his society that we 
had, for he stayed but one night with us. My greatest 
delight was that he seemed so much pleased with William’s 
conservation. They seemed quite in their element, pour- 
ing out their eloquent sentiments on the future prospects 
of society, and on all subjects connected with poetry and 
the interests of man. 

‘« Not less are we pleased with Mrs. Wordsworth and 
her lovely daughter, Dora. They are the most grateful 
people ; everything we do for them is right, and the very 
best it can be. 

‘«T am glad to tell thee that they are quite delighted 
with Emma. ‘Here the dear creature comes!’ Mrs. 
Wordsworth constantly says, when she hears her foot on 
the stairs; and I do not wonder at it, for a kinder, gen- 
tler, more affectionate nurse than she is cannot be,—per- 
petually doing, silently and unknown, some pleasant and 
acceptable service.’’ 

The year 1831 was not only memorable to us by this 
visit from the Wordsworths, but from the riots in Notting- 
ham. A few years earlier the lowest class in the town, 
elated with prosperity, had become a perfect nuisance to 
society by braving all order and defying all authority, 
and had taught us that, if once inflamed hy rage 
roughs would make Nottingham a dangerous place. 

After the accession of William IV., in June 1830, we 
looked forward with fearful apprehension, till, in Novem- 
ber, the Crey Administration was formed, and then we 
again began to hope. ‘Those were certainly melancholy 
times. The poor were suffering dreadfully. Laborers in 
the southern counties toiled like slaves for sixpence a day, 
and with every spark of independence smothered, from 
the necessity of receiving parish relief. No wonder, 
then, at the spirit of insurrection among these poor peas- 
ants. Nay, sensible men, well- wishers to their country 
and the cause of humanity, began to consider the incendi- 
ary spirit as one likely to produce good ; that nothing 
short of it would turn the attention of the rich and influ- 
ential to the miserable condition ot these hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. 

The people of Nottingham depended very much for a 
market on France and the Netherlands, and after the di 
turbances on the continent the trade in Nottingham 
fered dreadiully. Poor people worked incessantly sixteen 
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On October 7, 1831, the Reform Bill was rejected by 
the Lords; and three days later Nottingham Castle wags 
burnt in the political excitement. 

My husband, in some unpublished notes, thus describes 
the scene : 

‘From the top of our house, which was flat and 
leaded, we had a full view of the burning of Nottingham 
Castle, the property of the Duke of Newcastle. Well do 
I remember the time. First in the dusk of the ev ening, 
the vast market-place of six acres filled with one dense 
throng of people, their black heads looking like a sea of 
ink, for the whole living mass was swaying and _ heavin 
in the commotion of fury seeking a vent. Suddenly 
there was a cry of ‘To the castle! to the castle!’ tg 
which a fierce roar of applause was the ominous echo, 
and at once this heaving, raging ocean of agitated life 


became an impetuous, headlong torrent, struggling away 


towards Friar Lane, leading directly to the castle. 
‘‘Anon arose a din of deafening yells and hurrahs 
from the wide castle-court. The mob had scaled ‘the 
walls. They surrounded the vast building as a stormy 
tide surges tumultuously round an ocean rock. Anon 
and a red light gleamed through the different rooms in 
view, followed by the hoarse roar of the monster crowd 
without. The flames rapidly spread, filled the whole place 


| with a deep fiery glow, mingled with clouds of smoke 


that burst from the windows and streamed up roofward, 
tipped with tongues of flame, hungry for the destruction 
of the whole fabric. Through all this, even when fire 
seemed raging through the whole building, there were 
seen figures as of black demons dancing, as it were, in 
the very midst of the flames in the upper rooms, whilst 


| cries as dread and demoniac were yelled forth from below. 





| In fact, numbers of these incendiaries, made drunk with 


their success, were still dancing -in the rooms, in delight 
over their revel of destruction. When all access by the 
stairway was cut off, and only when driven by the aggres- 
sive flames, did they issue from the windows and descend 
by the projection of the stonework, which, luckily for 
them, was of that style in which every stone stands prom- 
inent, leaving a sunken band between it and its fellow. 

‘¢ Soon the riotous, voracious flames burst through the 


| roof, sending down torrents of melted lead, and to heaven 


| legions of glittering sparks, and smoke as from a volcano. 


| old cedar thus burning. 


and seventeen hours a day, and could then only earn from | 


sixpence to eightpence. No wonder, therefore, at at- 
tempted revolution ; ; more especially as the toilers heard 
of the country’s money being lavished by millions. I, 
who never in my life had been a politician, and whose 


his children,—this, and nothing less than this 


prejudices from childhood had been in opposition to | 


democracy, now most cordially allied myself in spirit 
with the party who cried out for radical reform. 


The scene was magnificent, though saddened by regret 
for the destruction of a building which, though not an- 
tiquely picturesque like its predecessors, was invested 
with many historical memories, and by its size, symmetry, 
and its position on the bold and lofty rock, formed a fine 
feature in the landscape. It was a steadily rainy night, 
yet the wet seemed to possess no power over the raging 
mass of fire. Frequently parts of the roof or beams 
within fell with a louder thunder, and sent up fresh vol- 
umes of smoke, dust, and coruscating sparks. The rioters 
had torn down the wainscotings of cedar, piled them up 
in the different rooms and fired them, and the whole air 
was consequently filled with a peculiar aroma from the 
In the morning the great fabric 
stood a skeleton of hollow doorways and windows, black- 
ene 1 walls, and heaps of still smouldering and smoking 
materials within.”’ 


(Zo be Continued.) 


THE deep heart of God made known and accessible to 


, we touch 
in Jesus Christ. 





You must learn to be patient with slow results. We 
need to learn that we cannot do a great deal, but that this 


| fact does not excuse us from doing what we can. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 20.—FiFrTH MONTH 21, 1893. 
JESUS GOES THROUGHOUT GALILEE. 

GOLDEN TExT.—In the morning, a great while before day, he rose 

up and went out, and departed into a desert place, and 

there prayed.— Mark I : 35. 

Scripture passages: Matthew 4: 23-25; Mark 1: 35-39; Luke 4: 

42-44. Also, for Home readings, Matthew 8: 14-17; 

Mark 1: 29-34; Luke 4: 38-41. 

GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Syria at the time of this lesson referred to the coun- 
try lying to the north and east of Palestine, and includ- 
ing the northern part of that country, Decapolis, a dis- 
trict in North Palestine, which contained ten principal 
cities, chiefly on the east side of the Jordan. Pliny gives 
the cities as Scythopolis, Philadelphia, Raphauz, Gadara, 
Hiposs, Dios, Pella, Gerasa, Canatha, and Damascus. 
Josephus gives Otopos instead of Canatha. Although the 
Decapolis was within the borders of Israel, it was inhab- 
ited by many foreigners, who no doubt kept the herds of 
swine said to be numerous in this district, as this practice 
was forbidden by the Mosaic law. 

‘* Beyond Jordan’’ referred to the country lying to 
the east of that river. 

TEACHING. 

The instruction which we gather from the lesson of 
to-day, is a continuation of the thought of last week. 
How our hearts are touched as we recall Jesus rising early 
and departing to a desert place to be alone, where he 
might engage in earnest prayer—the necessary prepara- 
tion for the work before him! If we could but realize 
that just this kind of preparation is required of us,— 
prayer and denial of all selfish consideration, whether 
prompted by love of self or of those near and dear to us 
after the flesh ! A pure and holy life, perfect in the sight 
of men and of God, is a power which the Father can use 
now as a vehicle through which to manifest Himself unto 
men, healing them and casting out all unclean spirits. 
sut the unclean spirit, now as then, strives to justify itself 
in this or that weakness by saying, What have we to do 
with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? Such pleasing expres- 
sions as ‘‘righteous indignation,’’ ‘justifiable anger,’’ 
etc., are made to cover very unholy thoughts, and many 
times establish us in the indulgence of much self-love. 
We cannot ‘“‘ follow Jesus’’ in the casting out of these 
spirits, which are the natural promptings of a selfish dis- 
position and will lead into all evil, until we first recognize 
this Holy Spirit, and then seek to make our own in_har- 
mony with it, instead of endeavoring to degrade it by our 
subtle and cunning reasoning. 

The people desired to keep Jesus with them, but he 
reminded them of his mission to others also. Had he re- 
mained they would never have sought to have this power 
within themselves, but would have been content to wor- 
ship it in him. When a minister of to-day possesses this 
gift to a remarkable degree, how prone is the world to 
fall at his feet and worship him for the sake of this Spirit 
of the Holy One which is recognized in Him. Let us 
come home to a realization of what Jesus taught, that we 
are aij to strive to be perfect, that this spirit may be 
manifest in each of us. Thus will we be in a condition 
to carry on his work of spreading the good tidings and 
preparing the way for the coming of the Kingdom of God. 


LESSON NOTES. 

When we have in truth ‘‘ followed Jesus Christ,’’ not 
theoretically, but practically, until we have grown into 
his likeness, we will then be enabled to go ‘‘ throughout 
Galilee.’’ Let us see what this means when spiritually 
applied. 


” 
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Galilee is the only remaining portion of the Holy 
Land in which he had not preached the ‘good tid- 
ings ’’ which he came to proclaim. He had preached in 
Judea, preéminently the land of the pure Jew, in Sa- 
maria, religiously opposed to Judea, and now in Galilee, 
which represented all that remained. 

The mission of Jesus is our mission, for he said, 
‘« Follow me.”’ 

What constitutes the Holy Land to us? All of God’s 
heritage, wherein dwell the irreligious and the outcast. 

We, I mean a// Christians, have long been preaching 
in Judea, and we have learned the lesson taught in the 
discourse with the woman of Samaria, that in every na- 
tion, tongue, and people there are those who serve the 
Lord acceptably, with whom we must have fellowship. 
But here is something more. The whole of God’s heri- 
tage is holy Land, and we must have fellowship—true, 
Divine love for the outcast, our political enemies, those 
who differ from us in any way, those who persecute us, 
and the unjust. None are excluded. 

But what is the message we must bear to them both in 
our lives and in our words ? 

1. Zhat God teaches his people himself. ‘Therefore 
truth is a question of individual responsibility between 
each soul and its Maker, and we have no right to inter- 
fere except as we are commanded to proclaim God’s word 
as he gives it to us, leaving him that hath an ear to hear 
in God’s own time and way. 

2. We must teach that to be sincere, faithful to the 
truth as revealed to us, is no more of a duty imposed upon 
us than to see that no obstruction is laid in the way of 
every other individual being equally sincere and truthful. 
It will immediately be said, But what shall we do to pro- 
tect ourselves against the influence of those who are gov- 
erned by unclean spirits—those who do not worship God 
in sincerity and truth? If we will notice the Home 
Readings for the day, we shall see that as Jesus preached 
and taught under the baptism of the Holy Spirit that 
Matthew records : ‘‘ They brought unto him many that 
were possessed with devils; and he cast out the spirits 
with his word, and healed all that were sick.’’ Mark says: 
‘And cast out many devils and suffered not the devils to 
speak, because they knew him.’’ Luke ‘And 
devils also came out of many, crying out, saying, Thou 
art Christ, the Son of God. And he rebuked them and 
suffered them not to speak ; for they knew that he was 
Christ.’’ 

Shall we not then ask to be baptized with his baptism, 
that we may be able to preach this wonderful word of 
God ? 

3. We must teach that to be carnally minded (that is, 
to follow our own wills) is death, but to be spirttually 
minded is “fe eternal. 

There seems to be a wrong impression very prevalent, 
—and it has operated largely against the success of labors 
in spreading the gospel,—and this impression is that our 
preaching and teaching are operative only when we intend 
that they should be so. This is not the case, and the 
charge of inconsistency may justly be brought against us. 

We gather into a ‘‘ waiting condition before God’’ 
in our meetings, and feel the blessed inflow of His divine 
Spirit filling our hearts and we are sincere in our desire 
that it shall flow out from us to all mankind; but when 
we separate and get into our carriages to drive away, 
when we reach our homes and draw our chairs about the 

fire, are we careful that this Divine Spirit shall still con- 
trol our thoughts and words? ‘To one whose spirit 
remains in communion with God, conversation is often a 
great stumbling-block, if companions are not themselves 
grounded in truth ; and if they are it is a source of sorrow 


Says: 
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and a cause for lamentation. One man is condemned for 
ais political views, another for his unrighteous adminis- 
tration. ‘The selfishness and greed of this one or that 
are commented upon bitterly perhaps, and as matters of 
course, with never a thought of ‘‘ waiting upon God’’ to 
know what he would have us do towards casting out these 
unclean spirits. When matters become unbearable we 
make up deputations to ‘‘ wait upon temporal authority ’ 

with some hope of having matters adjusted, but why do 
we forget our faith and cease to ‘‘ wait upon God”’ ? 

The affairs of the family, the State, and the church, 
domestic and political economy, and philanthropy are our 
fields of labor. We go to our meetings to obtain strength 
and receive our commands from the Father for our waited 
labor, and come away straightway forgetting what he said 
unto us. ‘* Judge not, that ye be not judged. Condemn 
not, that ye be not condemned. Forgive, and ye shall 
be forgiven. Watch and pray that ye enter not into 
temptation.”’ 

Let brotherly love (that love which seeks excuses for 
the faults, failings, weaknesses, and blind judgments of 
another) continue, for it shall never fail. Let us remem- 
ber that brotherly love suffereth long, and is kind ; envieth 
not; vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up. Doth not be- 
have itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. Charity 
never faileth ; but whether there be prophecies, they shall 
fail; whether there be tongues, they shall cease ; whether 
there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. For we know 
in part, and we prophesy in part. But when that which 
is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be done 
away.”’ 

Every moment of our lives carries its influence for good 
or for evil, according as we are consistent or inconsistent 
with our profession—that we are ‘‘ led by the Spirit of 


God.’’ 


‘ESTABLISHING OF ELDERS.”’ 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
SEVERAL very interesting articles have appeared in your 
columns lately. Thanks to D. C. M. for his plain, out- 
spoken words, which have so challenged the thoughts of 
others. 

Very dear indeed to us all are the enlightened tenets 
of our Society. Their spiritual force enters into the 
closest fibres of our affections and a general interest is felt 
in all that tends to elucidate a point among us. Perhaps it 
is ‘a time of overturning ’’ which has ripened into defi- 
nite action beneath the sunlight of a grand, progressive 
spirit, that now fills the civilized world. The heart-throb 
of a great onward movement seems to pulse through hu- 
manity at intervals, as all the reforms of past centuries 
will show. At all events there is light to be gained by 
the general mind in examining details once in a while. 

The ‘‘ establishing of elders’’ was an after action in 
our Society and marks the beginning of a decline in the 
spirituality of Friends. In referring to the ‘‘ history of 
Friends ’’ as Barclay’s ‘‘ Inner Life’’ defines it, we see 
many places where the healthy beauty of spiritual truth 


gave way before the clouded and changing ideas of the 


turbulent times around them. A _ new grade of actors 
had arisen among the aged remnant of George Fox’s par- 
ticular friends, and the beautiful order that he had estab- 
lished of the ministry themselves guiding and educating 
the younger ministers by close association with them was 
nullified by the introduction of this system of elders in 
1728. The absorption also of the sect of ‘‘ Seekers,’’ or 
followers of Lady Guion into our Society in the early par 
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of the eighteenth century, was in reality almost a death. 
blow to the sensible, living spirit which marked the early 
fathers of our faith. That dreamy habit of monastic life 
which they infused among us, was in entire opposition tg 
that broad system of explaining spiritual texts ; of teach. 
ing the common mind ; of attacking moral evils ; of ap- 
plying the higher religious philosophy in a clear, convine. 
ing form to hu'ran needs, which the co-workers of Fox 
and Penn so efi2ctively handled. The full beauty of Fox’s 
spiritual conception would have been perfected by his fol. 
lowers had that cohesion not occurred ; but the morbid 
spirit of ‘‘ waiting,’’ ‘‘ waiting,’’ which the Seekers in- 
troduced certainly brought s/eef upon the nerve-system of 
our church. 

It has been hard to throw this inactive spirit off, for 
many of our dear and gentle leaders of the recent past 
have been wonderfully governed by it, and we are now 
concernedly watching the rebound, lest it carry our 
awakened members too far from the one ever-present spir- 
itual guide into the reasoning world beyond us. That 
there is need of care we acknowledge, but as we obey that 
Light which drew Friends from the mire of theologic 
darkness in those troublous days we will be able to resume 
our old‘and firm position. 

**A tree is known by its fruits.’’ If our ministry were 
under the care of living elders, capable of discerning such 
qualities as the call of Christ makes evident, would there 
be the dearth in our galleries that now exists? I have 
known an instance where a young woman spoke for twenty 
years in a meeting, listened to with pleasure by many 
whom she drew to it, yet never once did the leading elder 
suffer a guiding or encouraging word to be spoken by the 
elders to her. Is it any wonder that our birthright mem. 
bership has dwindled down when personal feeling can rule 
in this manner ? 

That we have ‘‘ declined numerically,’’ as D. C. M. 
remarks, is true, but the elements that work for renewed 
life are among us. ‘That ‘kindly criticism hurts no 
rightly qualified mind,’’ as E. C. observes, is also true. 
3ut when F. L. S. calls for power to advise ‘‘ one Di- 
vinely anointed,’’ we ask, How shall the incapacity to be 
‘‘nursing counsellers’’ to the quickened and anointed 
mind, be met in an organization so far removed from the 
original conception of our early Friends? There cer- 
tainly was understanding and strength in Fox’s arrange- 
ment of the ministry, that qualified minds, accustomed 
to close study in visitations of Divine grace, should watch, 
lead, and weigh those just born to the humbling and burn- 
ing thought. ‘* Woe is unto me if I preach not the Gos- 
pel,’’ was in entire harmony with the actuality of spiritual 
life. ‘*A tried soul shrinks from observation,’’ and this 
delicate truth our fathers were refined enough to realize. 

Fifth month 1, 1893. L. P. YEATMAN. 


HE who has no vision of Eternity will never get a true 
hold of Time.—Car/yZe. 





Love is not blind. Love’s eyes are keen to see that 
which is worth seeing in the object of love. And if, in- 
deed, there be dangers to the loved one in any habit or 
defect which can be corrected, love’s eyes can see that 
also, and love’s heart will be prompt to such counsel or 
action as is wise for the safety and gain of the one loved. 
Love does, however, look at the best, and not at the worst, 
in its object of devotion ; and it is right that this should 
be so. While love is not blind to the faults or failures of 


a loved one, love’s eyes are not fixed on those defects or 
errors, to the ignoring of that which is lovely and admir- 
able. And here is where human love shows its likeness 
to Divine love.—Sunday School Times. 
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CORRUPTING LITERATURE. 

Address to the members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
the Religious Society of Friends : 

THE Sub-Committee of the Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Committee for Philanthropic Labor have given 
serious thought to the subject of Improper Publications 
committed to their care, and are more than ever con- 
yinced that they can accomplish very little unless they 
have the codperation of the individuals comprising this 
Yearly Meeting. 

The extent of the evil against which we work need 
not be dwelt upon. The existing mass of improper pub- 
jications is a constant menace to all purity of thought, 
and its effect is so insidious and far-reaching, that only 
the most carefully guarded can escape its contamination. 
The children in all our schools are exposed to the influ- 
ence of men who thrust this literature upon their notice, 
and every concealed avenue through which the minds of 
the young can be reached is made to conduct this poison. 

In the face of these facts, we ask Friends to give the 
subject their earnest attention. It is one before which 
organized reform is more than usually helpless and indi- 
vidual work is essential. Quiet and persistent effort is 
needed in our own homes and communities to raise the 
standard of thought above the level that tolerates these 
things. It is necessary to exercise an untiring diligence 
in the search for and suppression of all improper publica- 
tions, including unseemly bill-posters and questionable 
advertisements. ‘Those having charge of schools must be 
assisted in their efforts to protect the children by the 
strict enforcement of the laws on this subject, and by 
their amendment when necessary. 

But this is not enough. Because the mind must have 
food of some kind the work should not be wholly one of 
suppression. If we take away that which is bad and sup- 
ply nothing better in its place, we have done but little to 
benefit mankind. But if we drive out a lower taste by 
developing a higher one, all life is raised to a nobler 
plane. Much of the literature that comprises the mental 
food of the majority of people, while entirely lawful, is 
very far from being wholesome, and develops a taste for 
that which is unlawful. Many of the daily papers, par- 
ticularly in their Sunday editions, and the great mass of 
light fiction, are just as much to be dreaded as are the pro- 
scribed publications. Dealing as they do with the details 
of crime and pandering to a morbid imagination, they 
engender false ideas of life and blunt the moral sense. 

Against these publications we are powerless except as 
we can keep them out of our own homes, and can de- 
crease the demand for them by a more plentiful supply of 
wholesome books and papers. Only by a free circulation 
of these can we develop a discriminating taste that will 
choose the good and reject the evil. 

For this part of the work we particularly ask your se- 
rious consideration, feeling sure that great good must re- 
sult from all efforts in this direction. God speaks just as 
surely through the written as through the spoken word. 
Every one who writes his honest, noblest thought, or adds 


one fact to the world’s knowledge, interprets his part of | 


God’s message to mankind. And the more we increase 
the circulation of good books and papers, the more apt 
are we to have men whose minds lie ‘‘ wide open on the 
Godward side.”’ 

Read and approved at a meeting of the Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Philanthropic Labor, 
held Fourth month 29, 1893. 

James H. ATKINSON, Vn 5 
AnniE CaLey Dor.anp, § sores. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
‘‘ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name give glory, for 
thy mercy, and for thy truth’s sake.”’ 

These words of the Psalmist impressively came to 
mind on reading accounts of dear friends who have passed 
from this state of being to a mansion of rest and peace, 
we trust, in the Heavenly Kingdom ; and while we believe 
it right and proper that the virtues of the faithful should 
be noticed, encouraging others to the like faithfulness, may 
the aspirations of our hearts ascend in gratitude and 
praises to him whose mercy endureth forever, and from 
whom we receive every good and perfect gift. ‘* For by 
grace,’’ said an inspired apostle, ‘‘ are ye saved through 
faith, and that not of yourselves; it is the gift of God.’’ 

How precious is this gift of the Heavenly Father in 
the secret of the heart, giving ability to perform the 
works required according to his purpose, and according 
to the precept of Jesus in hissermon on the mount, ‘‘ Let 
your light so shine before men that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father which it in heaven.’’ 

REBECCA PRICE. 

STRANGE MATERIALS IN THE METEORITE.—A_para- 
graph in our issue of Fourth month 15, mentioned that 
on the 8th a meteorite fell at Ossawatomie, Kansas, and 
struck the monument to John Brown. Further advices 
State : 

The meteor was recovered after some difficulty, as it 
was heated to an almost melting condition. It was of a 
dark slate color, irregular in shape, but smooth, as a 
greater part of it had probably been burned by friction 
against the air in its rapid flight. Its weight was 14 
pounds and 4 ounces. 

Small portions of it were broken off by Prof. Joplin, 
of the State Mineralogical School and United States As- 
sayer, and analyzed hurriedly. Some wonderful results 
were ascertained. It was composed of over half igneous 
rock and iron, and other metals that will take time to 
determine their identity. ‘The microscope shows minute 
particles of either graphite or possibly fossil animalculz. 
About one-fourth of the mass is an unknown metal to the 
Professor. Its specific gravity is nearly four times greater 
than that of gold, and, under the burned crust, it is com- 
posed of minute crystals and is perfectly white, resembling 
snow in appearance. It is both malleable and ductile, but 
requires great power, as it is very tough. Burned by elec- 
tricity after it was placed before the spectroscope in Pro- 
fessor Joplin’s private observatory, it showed in the spec- 
trum the same lines that are seen in the spectrum of 
helium—the unknown metal seen in the spectrum of the 
sun. Prof. Joplin’s theory is that it was originally 
thrown off from the sun—which is improbable—or that 
the sun is fed by meteors of that material, showing that 
‘tthe universe has an unlimited amount of helium, and that 
probably the earth has its quota ; but, on account of its 
great weight, it naturally gravitated to the center when the 
earth was in a melted state. 

If the metal, after a closer investigation, proves to be 
helium, it will be of inestimable value—being the only 
known specimen on earth. 


Every heavy burden of sorrow seems like a stone 
hung around our neck ; yet they are often like the stones 
used by the pearl-divers, which enable them to reach the 
prize and rise enriched.—A zon. 





WE can never know God by speculation: we know 
him as we live from him and to him, as we endeavor to 
serve him, as we come near him in practical obedience, 
as we love and help his children. 


Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


HowArD M. JENKINS, Managing Editor. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS: 
HELEN G. LONGSTRETH. Louisa J. ROBERTs. 
RACHEL W. HILLBORN. LypiA H. HALL. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 13, 1893. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF DISCIPLINE. 


THAT it is needful, as time rolls on, to make changes in 
the disciplinary codes of religious bodies, is a fact too 
natural to require explanation. The times change, and 
men with them. The Truth does not change, but we see 
it from new stand-points, and the application of its prin- 
ciples must be ever new and newly adapted to our needs. 

lhe changes just made by Arch Street Friends are of 
much interest, as illustrating this continual process of 
development, and amongst the considerable number which 
they have adopted there are three or four which may de- 
serve special remark. One of these, the permission to 
affix simple marks to graves, we spoke of last week. 
Another is the striking out of the paragraphs adopted in 
1834, making.it a special ground 


for disownment to at- 
tend any meetings, etc., 


of our body. 
very appropriate, indeed ; 
hat it | 


This is a change 
it has been long delayed. 
iad ceased to have the approval of Friends gener- 
ally of Arch street can hardly be doubted, and when, at 
the recent funeral of one of the editors of this journal, 
one of the testimonies and exhortations was sweetly borne 
by a venerable Friend of that body, it was a gratifying 
evidence of changed conditions. 

Another change which is notable is the advancement 
in the activities of the women. In the Yearly Meeting 
they are now given the liberty to correspond with other 
yearly meetings of tle same sex, and in the recognition 
of ministers the women’s branch of the monthly meeting 
is now to join in the action, along with men’s branch. 
These, too, are interesting steps of progress, and it can 
hardly result otherwise, we should think, but that the ul- 
timate outcome would be the placing of women’s meeting 
on an equality with men’s. Certainly this is the full 
measure of the Quaker principle, and anything short of 
it is a withholding of that which is meet. It seems, in- 
deed, a curious circumstance that in this disciplinary re- 
vision of which we speak, it was the men’s meeting alone 
which considered the subject. That the interest of the 
women in the proposed changes was less than that of the men 
can hardly be presumed, and the sole question, therefore, 
would be their competency to form a judgment about 
them. 


Still another change which we are informed was made 
was ‘‘the omission of a certain text of Scripture, now 
generally believed to be an interpolation.’’ This we 
infer, of course, was the passage which the Arch street 
book of discipline has contained since 1828, the year 
after the Separation, it having been then added to the 
matter under the heading of ‘‘ Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament,’’ as follows : 
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“« We receive and believe in the testimony of the Scriptures, simply 
as it stands in the text: ‘ There are three that bear record in heaven, 
the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these three are one,’” 

This text is in the old ‘‘ King James”’ version of the 
Scriptures, as the 7th verse of the 5th chapter of the First 
Epistle of John. It was long ago indicated as an inter. 
polation, and was therefore removed from the text by the 
revisers, when the recent Revised Version was made, the 
evidence that it was not genuine being conclusive. When 
we consider the importance attached to it by many earnest 
and sincere Friends, at the time of the division of the 
Society, and reflect how it was that upon such accounts 
controversy arose, must we not be additionally convinced 
of the danger of dogmatizing beyond the needful limit? 
‘«In non-essentials liberty.’’ What, then, are the ‘ non- 
essentials?’’ Surely it might have been thought, even 
sixty-five years ago, that it did not need that this already 
questioned passage, so difficult even of comprehension, 
should be made an essential of belief, and, by inference, 
a requirement of membership. ‘‘ Ye are my Friends,” 
said the Master, ‘‘if ye do the things which | command 
you.”’ 


In connection with the subject treated above we should 
have liked, had we time and space this week, to speak of 
the new Book of Discipline of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 
The revision was completed, in much unity, at the last 
sitting of the Yearly Meeting, as was duly mentioned at 
the time, and the printed book, a neat and compact vol- 
ume, is now being sent out, its provisions becoming oper- 
ative at the next sitting of the Yearly Meeting. 
indebted to our friend B. S. 


We are 
, of Richmond, for a copy. 


THE appeal which we print elsewhere, and which is 
about to be circulated as a leaflet by the sub-committee on 
Improper Literature of the (Philadelphia) Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Philanthropic Committee, is an excellent statement 
of many features of the important subject to which it 
relates. Much more, of course, might be added, and it 
is to be hoped will be added, ‘‘ by word of mouth,”’ or 
otherwise, by those who feel an interest in this important 
concern. The immense amount of periodical literature, 
its absorption of the attention of all classes, and the 
demoralizing matter which,—with a great deal that is 
good and useful,—it continually offers to readers, make 
the subject one which emphatically calls for attention. 
Unless a protest is made,—and if it be made at all, it 
must have a beginning,—how is it supposed there will 
ever be any reform ? 


Ir is a subject for satisfaction that the recently-found 
Syriac manuscript of the Gospels,—whose extreme age 
will give it much weight of authority,—besides omitting 
the last twelve verses of the last chapter of Mark, restores 
the old reading, so long quoted and appreciated, ot ‘‘ On 
earth peace, good will to men,’’ in Luke2: 14. The 
Revised Version, in changing this to the present ‘‘ enig- 
matical ’’ form (‘‘ to men of good will’’), as Prof. Rendel 
Harris calls it, is much less acceptable in that respect, not- 
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withstanding its preferable and approved rendering in 


general. 


We have a few copies of the speech of Congressman 
N. W. 
the abolition of the Death Penalty. 


Curtis, of New York, in Congress, in behalf of 
They are franked 
and can go free of postage through the mail, and if those 
who desire copies will forward their names, we shall be 
glad to send them. 


BIRTHS. 
EVANS.—In Philadelphia, Third month 31, 1893, to Charles W. 
and Sarah W. Evans, a daughter, who is named Athalia W. 


MARRIAGES. 

POWNALL —BROOMELL. FRENCH—BROOMELL.—On 
Fifth-day, Fourth month 13, 1893, at the residence of the brides’ par- 
ents, Henry and Fannie T. Broomell, 1804 Green street, Philadelphia, 
Levi P. Pownall, of Christiana, and Emilie H. Broomell. And at the 
same time and place, W. Howard French, of Philadelphia, and E. 
Florence Broomell. 

RIEHL—HULL.—At the residence of the bride’s father, Hoboken, 
New Jersey, on Fourth-day, toth of Fourth month, 1893, Anna Marie 
Frances, eldest daughter of Ernst August Riehl to Richard Randolph 
Hull, of New York Monthly Meeting, son of the late John Y. Hull, of 
Amawalk Monthly Meeting. 


DEATHS. 
GILLINGHAM.—At his residence, Manayunk, Fifth month 2, 
1893, Charles Gillingham, late of Hammonton, N. J., aged 83 years. 
Interment at Fair Hill. 


IREDELL.—On the 23d of Fourth month, 1893, at Bristol, Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania, Rebecca Newbold Iredell, wife of the late Charles 
J. Iredell, in the 86th year of his age; an approved minister of Bristol 
Monthly Meeting. 

The death of Rebecca N. Iredell removes from the quiet walks of 
life one who felt called to perform her modest service within the pale 
of her own Religious Society, in obedience to the inward monitor and 
the sense of duty; and the members of that Society have long been 
accustomed to hear her kindly voice, and to give attention to her meek 
and lowly teachings. At the advanced age of almost eighty-six she 
has passed from this to a higher life, like one who gently fell into a 
sweet slumber. She came to her “ grave in a full age, like as a shock 
of corn cometh in his season.’ In many ways she was a high example 
to others. Her nature was cheerful; her disposition was kind and 
charitable ; her spirit was of that quality which is worthy to be blessed. 
She felt that “to love and to be loved,’ in the language of Sydney 
Smith, “is the greatest happiness of existence.’’ She found a tender 
joy in those things which are friendly to the refinements of life, and 
which tend to promote its moral flow. In the trying period of the anti- 
slavery agitation she was an active friend among the dauntless friends 
of the slave. The cause of temperance commanded her perennial 
sympathy. Human rights as applied to womankind claimed her hope- 
ful heed and warm regard. Never failing was her fondness for the 
simple beauties of nature, the innocent delights that win the heart, and 
the precious books that grace the ethical plane of literature. Her 
neighborly impulses were quickened by her warmth of affection. Her 
gentle ways were the fruit of a character that ever wore the charm of 
sweetness, manifesting itself in countenance, voice, and word. Her 
life was beautiful in its simplicity—in its serene goodness it was beautiful. 

W. 

LODGE.—At Paulsboro, N. J., Fourth month 21, 1893, Elizabeth 
Clement, wife of Thomas B. Lodge. 

LONGSTRETH.—Fourth month 30, 1893, Susan Longstreth, in 
her 81st year ; a member of the other body of Friends, and niece of our 
late friend Susanna Longstreth, of Darby meeting. She was associ- 
ated with her late sister, Mary Anna, in conducting a school which was 
largely patronized by Friends and others. She took a lively interest in 
the Freedmen and Indians, and was liberal in contributing toward their 
education and relief. 


MOORE.—At his home near Cardington, O., Fourth month 19, 
1893, Alden P. Moore, in his 53d year. The deceased was one of 
the number of Friends recently received into membership with Friends 
of Green Plain Monthly Meeting. 


POPE.—Suddenly, at his residence, Lake Roland, Md., Fourth 


month 27, 1893, Franklin Folger Pope, aged 84 years. An elder of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 
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REBECCA LEWIS FUSSELL. 


At her residence in Media, Pa., Fourth month 30, 1893, of pneu- 
monia, in the 73d year of her age, Rebecca L., widow of Edwin 
Fussell, M. D., and daughter of John and Esther Lewis, of West Vin- 
cent, Chester county, Pa. 

The basis of her strong character was genuineness. In every rela- 
tion of life she could be relied upon for such action as her clear judg- 
ment and her loving heart suggested. She wanted to do good and that 
continually. Thus she was an inspiring and sustaining power in every 
circle she entered. While her interests were broad and extended to 
humanity at large, the warmth of her affection and the strength and ac- 
tivity of her intellectual and spiritual nature were the unfailing source 
of nourishment to the daily life of her own household. 

As a student, when a girl, she manifested a marked superiority, and 
in her opening womanhood became a teacher. Her early marriage 
brought new duties, which speedily developed and matured her in do- 
mestic life. In her own home she retained the habit learned in child- 
hood, and never departed from in age, of having the current literature 
of the day read in the evenings to the gathered family circle,—a custom 
which, for its beneficial effects, might well be continued from genera- 
tion to generation. 

Both she and her husband, in accordance with the traditions of their 
families, were earnest abolitionists, through all the years which called 
forth their devoted enthusiasm, and their active assistance in cases re- 
quiring the utmost heroism and the most dauntless courage. 

A friend and supporter of the movement which resulted in the Wo- 
men’s College of Philadelphia, she studied medicine there and gradu- 
ated in 1858, and afterward practiced with her husband in cases where 
her services could be of especial value. 

She early enlisted in the temperance cause, and continued through 
life its consistent advocate, being, at the time of her death, a most 
highly valued member of the Media W. C. T. U. and one of its vice- 
Presidents. 

The descendant of many generations of Friends, she held strongly 
to the essential truths recognized by our religious body, and, at the 
same time, was earnestly in favor of liberalizing changes in our Disci- 
pline. She looked forward to the action of the Revising Committee 
with hope for its largest and wisest guidance. In our business meetings 
she was a useful and influential member, owing to the breadth and 
weight of her opinions. 

An active member of our First-day School and Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, she regarded both as important aids to the vitality of our social 
life and to our healthy religious growth. 

She was a member and earnest worker in the Philanthropic Associa- 
tion of the Providence First-day School, whose last year’s work was the 
supplying of clothing to the colored schools of South Carolina. 

The substitution of Arbitration instead of war, in the settlement of 
national difficulties, met her most ardent approval, and in general she 
rejoiced in every evidence of the coming of the Kingdom of God upon 
earth. As daughter, sister, wife, mother, friend, or member of society, 
she sought what was best, in her estimation, for each, and thus contri 
buted to the welfare of the whole, while that which impressed every 

one most, was the depth of her earnest love drawing them into close 
sympathy with her tender spirit 

If we could receive monitions from her higher sphere, we are as- 
sured they would lead us in thought, word, and deed, nearer to those 





who stand in the light of Eternity. This is why we do well to com- 
memorate our righteous dead, and to keep them in our tenderest re- 
membrance. * * 


ConTINUE the work for the world that the dead ones 
loved, and so see to it that earth loses as little as possible 
by their departure. 

PROVERBS have singular power over the minds of men. 
A proverb, aptly quoted, is often accepted as of authority 
without a question. A proverb perverted because of this 
singular influence often does harm. Three which are in 
common use may be cited to illustrate this fact. ‘‘ Charity 
begins at home’’ is often quoted to excuse selfishness. 
One is asked to assist a charity, and replies: ‘‘ No; charity 
begins at home,’’ which means, in such a case, I will take 

| care of myself first, of my family next, my friends third, 
and then, if I have any time or money or influence left, 
I will attend to your charity. Used in its right meaning, 
the proverb exhorts to that true charity which begins in a 
warm heart, in a friendly disposition, in a charitable im- 
pulse, which, flowing outward from the inner life, makes 
all one’s relations with the outer world friendly. The 
true charity begins, not in outward acts, but in the loving 

| heart.—Christian Register. 
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[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITE, 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. } 
LETTER FROM EDWARD COALE. 

It is not my purpose to give an account of Nebraska 
Half-Year’s Meeting held on the 22d, 23d, and 24th of 
this month, believing that duty belongs to its own mem- 
bership ; but to give my own views as the result of what I 
saw and heard in connection therewith. The weather 
there was all that could be desired, although at this place, 
Holder, Ill., it had been raining almost daily for two 
weeks, and is at it yet. At Marietta, Iowa, our friends 
were delayed 24 hours by snow blockade, and all west of 
the Missouri river was very dry ; we must remember this 
covers a distance of 676 miles by railroad, east and west. 
The meeting was large and full of life through all its ses- 
sions. Friends there are very much in earnest, and know 
no such word as fail, as is evidenced by the long distance 
they come, not only to these meetings, but to all their 
regular meetings—Charles Cook and family, about 10 
miles, N. W.; Brintons, 5, North; David Swaney, 5, 
N. W.; Michael D. Peel, 12, South ; J. Russell Lownes, 
7,5. E.; and the Bennett Friends, 17, S. E.; and some 
others various distances not so far, and not in street cars, 
or over gravel roads, or in top carriages, but a determina- 
tion to get there. Think about these things, you Friends 
who are so easily deterred from attending your home 
meetings ; what would you do under the circumstances ? 

This zeal is not only in the fathers and mothers, but 
the young men and women and children. They have a 
very pleasant room in the Masonic building, with the 
privilege of using the large hall whenever wanted, and 
two other rooms that are very handy at times when they 
hold all-day meetings. In fact, they are better fixed 
than if they owned their own house, and at less expense. 
They have a library of 170 volumes, through the kindness 
of Friends and their own contributions. I want to drop 
a word of caution here: don't send books that in the 
slightest degree have a demoralizing tendency. They 
feel very thankful for the kindness of their Eastern friends 
in so generously supplying their needs. 

There are many problems in connection with these 
Friends, and indeed Friends everywhere, that are crowding 


upon us for solution. A number not in membership told 
us, ‘* You can fill the largest hall in the city with such 
meetings as these. Why don’t you make yourselves 
known ?’’ etc., etc. Dear Friends, what is to be done ? 


Can we wait longer? Have we no strong arms and will- 
ing hearts in this our emergency that will enter the field 
on a line of systematic labor, or shall we continue as in 
the past—earnestly craving light and strength, and fail to 
use the little we may have—or when we do work, extend 
it over so large a field that the result necessarily must be 
very meagre ? 

An earnest young man, not a Friend, at the late 
meeting, asked, ‘‘ What do you Friends mean when you 
say ‘salvation ?’ Is it possible you hold the doctrine that 
some of these good people will be lost?’’ The answer 
was from a Friend’s standpoint: ‘‘ Salvation means saved 
from sinning here and now, and that in every phase of 
society they who do the best they can under the envir- 
onments in which they find themselves and for which 
they are not accountable, know as much of God’s salva- 
tion as any in what we call the higher walks of life.’’ 
‘« Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ Why didn’t you say so? ‘The world 
wants that kind of religion.’’ Another, a college gradu- 
ate, said he had been looking all his life for a society 
broad enough to allow a man to do his own thinking. 

My article is long enough for your space. Ifa 


— - 
——. 


thought has been awakened that will inspire intelligeng 
action in the minds of any, my prayer will have beep 
answered. EDWARD COALE. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
RELIGIOUS VISITS BY ISAAC WILSON, 

Our friend Isaac Wilson, of Ontario, has been visitin 

Friends in the neighborhood of this city, at their regular 
meetings, and at appointed meetings. On Fifth-day of 
last week he attended Abington Quarterly Meeting, held 
at Horsham, where he had extended and valuable service, 
The day was rainy, and the attendance of Friends some. 
what less on that account. On the following morning he 
was at Upper Dublin, in the afternoon at Gwynedd, and 
in the evening at Ambler, (where a visit had been earn- 
estly invited) ; on Seventh-day he was at Plymouth, and 
in the evening of the same day at Norristown. All these 
were meetings appointed for him, and arranged by acom- 
mittee. Of the meeting at Norristown, the Hera/d says; 

** Isaac Wilson, of Canada, had a large audience Sat- 
urday evening at the Friends’ meeting-house, Swede and 
Jacoby streets. He spoke for an hour, taking for the 
text of his discourse, the saying of the sisters of Lazarus 
to Jesus, ‘ Lord, if thou hadst been here, our brother had 
not died.’ The speaker dwelt upon the scriptural 
account of the raising of the dead man, applying it in a 
spiritual sense, saying, ‘ It is the life of Christ in the soul, 
and not the death of Jesus, which saves mankind.’ The 
whole sermon, which abounded in eloquent passages, was 
a plea for rational religion, and a protest against merely 
formal worship.”’ 

On First-day morning Isaac attended the meeting at 
Swarthmore, and in the evening that at West Chester. 
This week he had further engagements in Abington 
Quarter, including Abington, Quakertown, and Strouds- 
burg. He expects to attend our yearly meeting, next 
week. 





—A friend in Washington, D. C., writes, Fifth month 
8: ‘*William Wood, of Baltimore, and Phineas J. 
Nichols, of Goose Creek, Virginia, were in attendance at 
the meeting and the First-day school, yesterday. Next 
First-day evening John J. Cornell, of Baltimore, will be 
with us. His meetings are quite largely attended, and 
his communications always appreciated.’’ 





—In regard to the time of Ohio Yearly Meeting, our 
discipline says: ‘ The last First-day in Eighth month,”’ 
which is much plainer to be understood than the way it 
is in the 4/manac. M. A. G. 


—Much interest attaches to the establishment of the 
new Monthly Meeting at Swarthmore, the step being ap- 
proved last week by Concord Quarterly Meeting, at Wil- 
mington. ‘There is a considerable and increasing body of 
Friends at Swarthmore, some being connected with the 
College, and others resident in the town which has grown 
up around it. These Friends, it is stated, represent no 
less than twelve different monthly meetings, and as it is 
inconvenient for many of them to attend at Providence, 
(Media), a new meeting was evidently very much needed. 


—Western First-day School Union was held at Ercil- 
doun, (Chester county), on the 29th ult. The West 
Grove /ndependent gives these details: The morning ses- 
sion opened with a reading by I. Frank Chandler, clerk. 
The question: ‘‘ Why are those constituting the adult 
classes so unwilling to compare views and express them- 
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selves when collected?’’ referred to four schools, was 
considered in an essay prepared by Ellen Pyle; after 
which Mary Ann Conard read a paper prepared by Martha 
Lukens, upon the same subject. John Parrish and Dr. 
Palmer also expressed their views. ‘‘ What are the les- 
sons most important to be inculcated in the minds of the 
younger Class,’’ was the second question, answered by pa- 
pers from Ellwood Michener and .Philena P. Jackson, 
after which was an open discussion upon the question. 
After a few exercises given by Fallowfield school, the 
meeting adjourned to meet at Londongrove in the Tenth 
month. 












For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES BY THE WAY. 
Way a nation professing Christianity is so hostile as ours 
is to the Chinese is a mystery. Is there anything in their 
habits and customs that can contaminate our people ? and 
if so, why do not other nations feel equally sensitive with 
ourselves? Doubtless their continuing to wear their na- 
tional dress operates against them. 

The subject has attracted the attention of some promi- 
nent people in this city, among them Bishop Whitaker 
of the Episcopal Church. I saw him lately at his office 
and would have been glad to have more time to talk with 
him. He, with others, had been on to talk with President 
Cleveland on the stringent law against the Chinese, 
which is to go into effect in this country at this time. It 
is feared that such a course will result to the injury of the 
missions which the American and other bodies have es- 
tablished in China. 

Two Chinese were lately ‘‘ confirmed ’’ in one of the 
Episcopal churches in this city. One of my acquaint- 
ances has told me of the pleasure she derived at this 
time from hearing a Chinese woman, a convert to Chris- 
tianity, speak in one of the Episcopal churches. She is 
married to a missionary of our own country, is accompa- 
nied by her husband and infant, and speaks excellent 
English. 

I may add that six colored people were confirmed this 
year in the most fashionable Episcopal church in this 
city, that called ‘* Holy Trinity,’’ on Rittenhouse Square. 


sb 
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To continue the subject of foreigners. As I was walk- 
ing lately, I saw men employed in constructing a culvert 
on one of the main streets. A man with them said he 
was superintendent, and I asked him what people worked 
best. He quickly answered, ‘the Italians,’’—that they 
were more sober and industrious. 


sb 
7 


* 

When I was traveling (I think in one of the south- 
western counties of Pennsylvania), a woman spoke to me 
of her father, who, if I rightly recollect, was a German, 
who had joined the Society of Friends, and lived in Bal- 
timore. He used to quote these lines: 

‘** Let others labor in thy cause 
With words of power and skill; 
Be it but mine to know thy laws, 
To love thee and be still.”’ 
The lines immediately arrested my attention, but she 
could not tell me where they were to be found. 

While it is more grand and noble to use words of 
power and skill than to remain still, yet there is something 
sweet and very uncommon in the thought, Be it mine to 
know thy laws and to love thee—Light and Love. 

I made inquiry in print, I think in Zhe Journa/, and 
a letter came from one whose name I do not recall, giv- 
ing the whole short poem, which begins : 

“Though few in number, Father, Lord, 
Yet in thy name we come, 
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To wait for thy inspeaking word, 
Though human lips be dumb.” 


In the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


of Third month 
Ir, was a copy of these verses, sent by L. J. R., and I 


suppose it to be one of the last contributions that our 
friend, Louisa Roberts, sent to the paper. In the reprint- 
ing they are not arranged as I have seen them, for the 
first verse comes last. In an agreeable evening call which 
I paid not long ago to a Friend, this poem was spoken of 
and the Friend’s wife thought it was by Bernard Barton, 
a Quaker poet. But I feel very sure not. 

Our late friend, Deborah F. Wharton, had a great in- 

terest in B. Barton’s ‘‘ Silent Worship,’’ beginning : 
“Though glorious, O God, must thy temple have been 
On the day of its first dedication, 
When the cherubim’s wings widely waving were seen, 
On high o’er the ark’s holy station,”’ 
and I remember some other lines of Bernard Barton con- 
cluding : 
‘“« Now in thy youth beseech of Him, 
Who giveth, upbraiding not, 
That his Light in thy heart beeome not dim, 
And his Love be unforgot, 
And thy God, in the darkest of days will be, 
Greenness and beauty and strength to thee.” 
But the simple verses first alluded to, I do not remember 
seeing until comparatively recent years. Can any one 
give the author’s name ? 
* 

The Yearly Meeting among our Orthodox Friends was 
held about the middle of last month. I had an opportun- 
ity to see a goodly number of them. 

In dress they are more ‘‘plain’’ than our Friends. 
At their opening on Second-day, in the women’s meet- 
ing, I estimated that there were about 250 plain bon- 
nets ; and one of their overseers in showing us the men’s 
meeting-room remarked that there were five benches 
facing the meeting, and at Yearly Meeting they were 
filled with men wearing plain coats,—a weighty body, he 


thought. 
on i : , , 
These Friends hold only one session a day during 


Yearly Meeting. On Second-day morning the women’s 
meeting began at ten, and continued until one. 

The Yearly Meeting is held in the large house at 
Fourth and Arch streets, whose erection dates from 1804. 
A lunch is prepared, and can be had at any hour during 
the sessions. ‘The charge is 15 cents. 

As regards the traveling expenses of Friends of that 
body, I see this item in Zhe Friend: ‘‘ The Trustees 
under the will of John Pemberton reported that their an- 
nual income was about $1,650, which is expended in pay- 
ing the traveling expenses of Friends coming to Philadel- 
phia Yearly and Quarterly Meetings, or of committees of 
either of those bodies.’’ As regards this fund, I understand 
that John Pemberton left a lot of ground (perhaps three 
acres) to pasture Friend’s horses when brought to meet- 


ing. The property having greatly increased in value. 
The Legislature permitted Friends to dispose of it 
differently. 


As regards doctrinal views, it is understood that 
Twelfth Street Meeting inclines much more to the doc- 
trines of Joseph John Gurney than the other meetings 
of these Friends in this city. A series of afternoon and 
evening meetings were announced to be held in Twelfth 


Street meeting, house during the yearly meeting. Zhe 


Friend, whose editor, Joseph Walton, is clerk of the men’s 
branch of the yearly meeting, criticised the holding of them 
at this time somewhat sharply. 
said : 


Amongst other things it 
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“One of the objects aimed at in this series of meetings is the en- 
couragement of a system of Bible classes Many concerned Friends 
have felt that the tendency of this sy stem is to lead those connected 
with these classes to place their depe ndence for spiritual knowledge 
upon their own intellectual powers as applied to the study of the Bible, 


instead of upon the illuminating power of the Spirit of Christ, which 


Friends have ever regarded as the everlasting fountain of light in those 
things which pertain to the Kingdom of God 


** One of the meetings is to be held in the interests of a 


‘Foreign 
Missionary Association ’ 


—an association which practically sits in judg- 
ment on the qualification of candidates for religious service, and decides 
whether or not they have received a true call from the Head of the 
Church to enter upon Mission work—an assumption of power which 
has been condemned by our Yearly Meeting as conflix ting with the 
provisions of sar eatin, and the tendency of which is undoubtedly 
te weaken the upholding of our te stimony to ‘the nature of Gos pel minis- 
try, and religious services in general. 
‘ If these things progre ss unchecked, they will divide our Ye: arly 
Mee ting almost as effectually as the introduction of heretical doctrines 


The organ of the Gurneyite element, Friends’ Risin 


A's 
refers to these strictures, in one of 


its later issues, and 


expresses its regret at their publication 


P. E. GIBRONs. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
CREASE OF HOMICIDE IN THE 
STATES. 
THE remarkable increase of homicide in o 
exciting 


UNITED 


ir country is 
the anxiety of thoughtful people. In the last 
ten years—1881-—1891—the number of murders rose from 
,407 to 5 ,9o6o, more than four fold, while the pop ulation 
som increased one-fifth. And the increase was oradual. 
showing that it was due to some steady cause. 
Chis cause, a few years ago, was suppose 
failure of the judicial and executive 
the crime, and 


+ aS > } 
1 to ile in the 
authorities to punish 


+ 


especially in the reluctance of to 
condemn men to the g allows. [n several states, therefore, 


the death penalty was abolished, 


juries 


and for a time the effect 


seemed to be satisfactory ; at any rate murder did not in- 


i 


crease. But in lowa the people undertook to punish mur- 
der by lynching, and to such an extent did this proceed 
that it was deemed best to re-establish the death-penalty, 


= 


and the legislature did so. In Michigan murders have 


e SO 
much increased that the death penalty will no doubt be 
restored by the legislature. A recent case there has dis- 
played the ineffic acy of the law. A man named Latimer 
murder. He found an 
opportunity to poison two of his guards, and they having 
died, he est aped. 


was serving a life » ‘sentence for 
tl 
He was caught but cannot be punished 
for the last double murder: for the sentence he 
nder is the only punishment that can be imposed. 
It is instructive to note that more murderers are 
lynched than are judicially punished. The murders in 
the ten years amounted to 26,218; there were 
and hanged 1,041 persons ; 


IS now 


sentenced 
and there were lynched 1,524 
persons. Lynchings are directly due to the failure of 
judicial punishment. In Iowa the lynchings ceased when 
the death-penalty was restored. 

In 1881 the hangings were to the homicides as one to 
twelve: in 1891 as one to forty-eight. It is hardly pos- 
sible that in 47 out of 48 cases, the killing was justifiable, 
though undoubtedly in some cases it must have been. 
But again juries are to a considerable degree influenced 
by the considerations which the widow of Tekoah success- 
fully urged upon King David as reasons for pardoning 
her son. The dead man can’t be recalled and why slay 
another? In a great many cases the killing occurs in a 
fight. It was but a chance which should fall, and the 
dead man was as guilty as the survivor. 

Those who have studied the subject are convinced that 
three-fourths of the crimes of violence are due to drink. 
And the consumption of alcoholic drinks is increasing 
enormously also. Alcohol is the Europeans, stimulant. 
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Where opium and hemp are used, as in the East, the eyjj 
effects are confined to the user. 


These intoxicants do 


not impel him to aggressions upon his fellows. Indeed 
hemp has a remarkable effect on stilling the dangeroyg 


passions. 


Between two and three hundred million people 
use it. They smoke it, chew it, and prepare a drink 
from it. It has a softening and humanizing effect. [ft 
was introduced among the Cannibals of Tubuku; it go 
changed their manners that they would no more shed even 
the blood of animals. Formerly they were always at war, 
but are now living in peace. Villages theretofore always 
at feud, are now friendly. In Africa the same result has 
been exhibited by those who have learned the use of the 
hemp. But if used to excess it destroys the user, extin- 
guishes his will and power of self-control, and makes him 
a helpless machine in the hands of a master. If the 
moral power, the emotions, the will of man can thus be 
acted upon by a drug—excited or soothed—ought we not 
to learn something important from that fact ? 
Washington, D. C. i. a 
[If lynch law arises because there is no legal death 
penalty, how is it that there are most lynchings in the 
death-penalty States?—Epirors INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. ] 
THE CHANGES IN ARCH STREET 
DISCIPLINE. 
In its report of the proceedings of the Yearly Meeting of 
Arch Street, /riends’ Review gives more in detail the 
changes in the Discipline which were made at the recent 
sitting. ‘The revision appears to have been quite general, 
and to have affected many clauses in the Book, though 
many of the changes, it is added, were ‘‘ merely verbal.’ 
The Review says: 


FRIENDS’ 


The consideration of the changes in the Discipline 
proposed by the Meeting for Sufferings was resumed ; the 
alterations being read and exp lained by the Clerks. 
Many of them were merely verbal, without change of the 
substance of the matter dwelt with. 
important. 


Some were more 


‘In regard to burials, a clause was introduced permit- 
ting the placing at the 


head and foot of a grave of unor- 
namenta! 


stones, not more than six inches in height, and 
inscribed only with the name, and date of birth and 
death of the deceased. 

‘«A regulation was omitted which has made the Monthly 
Meeting from which.a member has removed responsible, 
in case of need, for his support, for one year. All re- 
sponsibility for the Christian care of such a one is now 
placed in the Monthly Meeting to which he removes with 
an accepted certificate. 

‘*On the subject of ‘ Days,’ etc., an expression was 
added to the effect that under the Christian Dispensation 
all days are to be alike holy. ‘The reading of that passage 
of the Discipline called forth the remark from Charles 
Huston, that it is to be regretted that no recognition 
occurs in it of the divine principle, sanctioned in the Old 
Testament by the words of the Creator, that there ought to 
be kept one day of rest in seven; not as more holy than 
other days, but as rightly to be set apart for rest and wor- 
ship. Another Friend recalled the words of our Lord, 
‘the sabbath was made for man,’ as confirming this divine 
principle ; not imposing the observance of any particular 
day, but that whatever day Christians agree upon should 
be so observed. Joseph Elkinton, Jr., objected to this 
interpretation of our Lord’s words.. The Clerk said that 


the subject before the meeting was simply the approval of 
changes proposed by the Meeting for Suffering ; so that a 
general discussion of the clause referred to in the Disci- 
pline would not be in place. 
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‘«« Modification was made in the regulations concerning 
property in possession of Preparative Meetings in case of 
their being dissolved. 

‘‘In regard to Marriage, it was provided that when 
the consent of parents is withheld without reasonable 
cause, 2 Monthly Meeting may permit the marriage to 
take place. 

‘«‘A regulation adopted in 1834, making-it a disowna- 
ple offence to attend the meetings of those who separated 
from Friends, or marriages therein, or sign certificates of 
such marriages, was omitted ; placing such attendance of 
meetings on the same footing as that of other denomina- 
tions not Friends. Several Friends cautioned members 
against supposing that this omission was meant in any 
degree to encourage the attendance at meetings of the 
separated body, or to withdraw our dissent from their 
doctrinal position. 

‘Farther in regard to worship, the rule requiring a 
public acknowledgment before the reinstatement of a 
member disowned because of continued neglect of our 
religious meetings, was omitted. 

‘‘On Ministry, a new paragraph was substituted for 
the existing oue ; making still more distinct the testimony 
against ‘stated and paid for’ preaching and prayer on 
the part of one person in a meeting, excluding, with few 
exceptions, the exercise of gifts conferred by the Head of 
the Church upon women and others of the congregation. | 

‘¢ Public interruption of religious utterances in meet- 
ings is, in the revised Discipline, interdicted, unless in the 
case of those who have been disowned, or whose public 
appearances have received the disapproval of the elders. 
It is thus recognized as a disorderly act to keep on the 
hat or otherwise to indicate dislike when prayer is offered, 
unless in such cases as those just ‘mentioned. When, 
however, any one publicly advocates doctrines clearly 
opposed to those of Friends, it may be right for elders to 
set forth the truth as it is held by us. 


‘*A new passage was added to the effect that as the | 
service of elders is not confined to sitting in meetings | 


with ministers, elders may be properly appointed in meet- 
ings where there is no acknowledged minister. In regard 
to this provision Joseph Rhoads reminded us that elders 
have an important duty of service in the ‘ oversight of 
the flock.’ 

‘A change was made in regard to the recognition of 
ministers, in requiring the uniting of the Women’s 
Monthly Meeting with the Men’s in sending up a recom- 
mendation for the recognition of a man, as well as of a 
woman minister. Some changes were made also in the 
regulations about certificates for ministers traveling beyond 
the limits of their own Quarterly or Yearly Meetings. 
Here also an advance was made in the share of responsi- 
bility accorded to Women’s Meetings. 

‘¢ The 3d Query was verbally altered, without change 
of its substance. The 4th Query was understood to have 
been acceptably altered yesterday. The language of the 
sth Query was changed somewhat; being improved by 
making the duty towards the children of poor Friends 
include their education to fit them ‘ for the duties of life.’ 

‘‘In the 6th Query, instead of the testimony being 
‘against hireling ministry,’ it was made to read ‘ against 
the encouragement of ministry exercised at stated times 
or for pay.’ 

‘‘In the regulation concerning resignations of mem- 
bership, a clause was added to the effect that they do not 
relieve Monthly Meetings from responsibility in regard to 
those who offer them. 

‘‘The section which refers to Secret Societies was 
made clearer and stronger, so as to include masonic lodges 
and all similar organizations. It is understood that any 
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Friend belonging to a secret society is liable to be dealt 
with in his Monthly Meeting under this part of the Disci- 
pline. 

‘The advice on Spirituous Liquors was extended so 
as to enjoin abstinence from ‘all that can intoxicate.’ 

‘Yearly Meetings of Women Friends are, under the 
revised Discipline, at liberty to correspond with other 
Yearly Meetings of their own sex. 

‘ The rule that certificates of ministers of other Yearly 
Meetings in attendance at this are to be read at it, was 
omitted, conformably to present practice. 

‘*Qn the conclusion of the consideration and adop- 
tion of the proposed changes in the Discipline, Edward 
Maris expressed satisfaction with them, but regretted that 
the regulations in regard to marriage were left without 
alteration. 

‘« Several other Friends spoke to the same effect ; 
showing that farther consideration would have to be given 
to that subject. It was, however, laid over for another 
day.”’ 


DEATH OF Lucy Larcom.—In connection with an ex- 
tract from her writings, we gave, Third month 18, a brief 
outline of the life of Seal Larcom, who died at Boston 
on the 17th of last month. 

She one born in Beverly Farms, Mass., in 1826. Her 
| father was a sea captain, who died when Lucy was a child. 
| On her father’s death her mother, who was left with eight 
young children to support and educate, removed to 
Lowell, Mass. Lucy went to the Lowell Grammar School, 


| and here her education went on until she was compelled 


to earn her own living. She attended school only two 
or three years, and then began to work in the Lowell cot- 
| ton mills as a ‘‘ doffer,’’ taking off empty bobbins and 
putting on full ones. 
| In her ‘‘ Idyl of Work,’’ and also in ‘“‘A New Eng- 
| land Girlhood,’’ she felicitously described her early life 
of struggle. Of the spirit of kindness and helpfulness 
| which prevailed among her fellow-workers, she has also 
said many pleasant things. 

From the employment of doffing she passed to tend- 
ing a spinning frame, and then a dressing frame. Later 
on she was employed in a ‘‘ cloth-room.’’ This position 
was more congenial to her on account of its fewer hours 
of confinement, the cleanliness of the room, and the ab- 
sence of machinery. ‘The last two years of her Lowell 
life, in all a period of ten years, were spent in that room. 
In her intervals of leisure she studied. Her spare mo- 

| ments were given to text-books on mathematics, grammar, 
English or German literature, which usually lay open on 
| her desk. 

She wrote poetry when quite young, contributing first 
to the little manuscript journal, the Lowell Offering, 
edited and conducted by the mills girls. At twenty she 
went to Illinois, and attended school and taught; later 
she taught six years in Massachusetts. Her published 
works include ‘‘ Ships in the Mist, and Other Stories,’’ 
‘¢Poems, an Idyl of Work,’’ ‘‘A Story in Verse,’’ 
‘¢ Childhood Songs,’’ ‘* Wild Roses of Cape Ann, and 
Other Poems.’’ ‘‘ At the Beautful Gate, and other Poems,”’ 
and ‘‘As It Is in Heaven,’’ (prose). She assisted John G. 
Whittier in compiling «¢ Child-L ife,’’ and ‘Songs of 
Three Centuries.’’ 


My meditations are the stuff out of which my man- 

| hood grows. Asa man thinketh in his heart, so is he,— 

| not as he thinketh in his brain, or as he thinketh in his 

| will, but as he thinketh in the love-place, as he mingles 
| love with thought.—/. 7. W. Ware. 
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THE LIBRARY. 
“GUILD AND BIBLE CLASS TEXT-BOOKS.” 

Anson D. F. RANDOLPH & Co., New York, are the American publishers 
of a series of ‘‘ Guild and Bible Class Text-Books,”’ published in Edin- 
burgh, by the house of Blacks, and edited by two distinguished Scotch 
scholars, Dr. Charteris, professor in the University of Edinburgh, and 
Dr. J. A. McClymont, Aberdeen. Four of these hand-books have 
been sent us, and we call attention to their merits. 

The four on our table are “* Handbook of Christian Evidences,” by 
Dr. Alexander Stewart, of the University of Aberdeen; “‘ The New 
Testament and Its Writers,’’ by Dr. McClymont, already named ; “ Life 
and Conduct,” by |Dr. J. Cameron Lees, of Edinburgh; and “ The 
Church of Scotland: A Sketch of its History,” by Pearson McAdam 
Muir, minister of Morningside, Edinburgh. One or two of these we 
have attentively read,—especially the first and fourth; the others we 
have examined. They are all clear, broad-minded, and interesting 
statements of the subject matter. The “Christian Evidences” is a 
book which reviews most perspicuously and concisely the causes of the 
powerfulness and acceptability of the religion of Christianity, and it 
can hardly fail to be Itelpful to any reader, whether he be a believer, a 
doubter, or a denier. The handbook on “ Life and Conduct” is an 
excellent book, also. It addresses itself directly to ghe work of 
** reaching ’’ the conscience and the still higher spiritual sense, and its 
tone and matter are admirably designed to effect a good result. The 
review of the nature and authorship of the New Testament is a clear, 
orderly, and generally moderate statement of the main points. It 
follows the line of conservative opinion, and should be read in the 
light of other knowledge. The historical book describes in a most 
interesting way the past church divisions, and present church situation, 
in Scotland. 

The merits of these books are: (1) their brevity ; (2) their lucidity ; 
(3) their broad-mindedness; (4) their full scholarship, (5) their availi- 
bility for use by wide circles of Christian people, regardless of denomi- 
national divisions. The writers are, of course, all “‘ orthodox,’’ in the 
conventional use of that word, but it happens that the best treatment of 
such subjects as these, by high-minded Christian scholars, is particularly 
possible at the present moment in Scotland, where dogmatic disputa- 
tion is greatly subordinated to considerations of Faith and Conduct, and 
where the attempt to make Christianity a thing of declared formula 
rather than of inward experience, receives but moderate support. The 
Scotch mind, at the same time, is so logical and so direct that its appli- 
cation to works like these produces clear and clean-cut writing. 

The reader will find many disputed points considered, of course ; 
and perhaps, like ourselves, he may not always agree with what is said. 
The hand-books were not designed for the special use of Friends, or 
indeed of any other single religious body. But if statements appear 
from which we make dissent,—and in some of the books they are not 
many,—they will not affect the general utility and cogency of the*treatise. 

We may add that the cost is small, and the mechanical execution of 
the best. The covers are red: we would have liked them better in a 
color less lurid. The popularity of the hand-books may be inferred 
from the fact that three of them are “tenth thousand,’’ and one “ fif- 
teenth thousand.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTes.—Isaac Wilson addressed the students 
in meeting on the 7th inst. His discourse was eminently practical in 
its teaching, and in every way applicable to the needs of his hearers. 

The present is a season of intense literary activity and there prom- 
ises to be scarcely any abatement before the end of the college year. 
On the 25th ult. the Freshmen defeated the Sophomores in oratory. 
‘ The first contest for the Sproul prizes in Junior oratory will be held on 
the oth, and on the 12th, a speaker and alternate will be chosen by com- 
petition to represent Swarthmore in the Pennsylvania Inter-Collegiate 
Oratorical Union. 

A joint meeting of the Somerville and Eunomian Literary Societies 
was held on the 2d inst., and an interesting program was rendered. 
The annual Somerville-Delphic joint meeting will occur on the 26th 
instant. 

President De Garmo has a article in the Educational Review for 
Fifth month on “ The Codrdination of Studies.”” He advances a new 
solution for one of the important problems of pedagogy and brings for- 
ward a theory that has already received favorable comment from men 
of high standing in the educational world. 

The contestants for the “ Underwood Prize for Improvement in De- 
bate,” open to underclassmen in the Delphic Literary Society, have 
been announced as follows: Albert E. Blackburn, ’95, Howard C. 
Johnson, ’96, J. Chauncey Shortlidge, ’96, and Charles D. White, ’95. 
The donor of the prize, William G. Underwood, ’87, one of our most 
prominent alumni, was a recent visitor at college. C. 





ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—The circular for 1893-1894 is now 
in the hands of the printer, and will be ready for distribution in a few 
days. 

The instructors for the next school year are as follows: Louis B. 
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Ambler, Principal; Mary J. Murphy, Principal of the primary depart. 
ment, and instructor in gymnasium work ; Augustine W. Blair, instrug. 
tor in natural sciences; Mary E. Broomell, literature, reading, ang 
composition ; Clara M. Price, mathematics and Latin; Jenny E 
Penckert, German, French, and piano ; Jennie F. Waddington, botany, 
physiology, and common branches; Mary H. Ambler, assistant jg 
primary; Lulu E. Drury, drawing and painting; Daniel Batchelor, 
vocal culture. 

All of these teachers excepting one have been employed in the 
school during the present year. 


Communications. 

THE VERSES ON THE FIRST PAGE. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. aawun7 
[ FEEL this morning like dropping to you a line expressing my hearty 
appreciation of the verses on the first page of every paper ; many of 
them have found a lodging place in my heart and impressed me asa 
sermon, ofttimes shedding light on my pathway ; the verses of Fourth 
month 22d’s issue so completely met my condition that I desired to let 
you know my approval of your selections. et & 


Mullica Hill, N. J. 


THE SOUTHERN SCHOOLS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

Having noticed recently in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, as 
well as at other times, a call for much needed help at the schools for 
colored people at the South, I think the response to such calls should 
be prompt and generous,—everything should be forwarded for their 
needed comfort and benefit. But it should properly come from the 
United States Treasury. Justice demands it, for did not this government 
suffer them to be held in bondage for many years, with no compensation 
but scanty food and clothing ? 


MARGARET A. GARRETSON. 


COMMENTS ON THE PAPER. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

I HAVE just finished reading your paper, and feel it difficult to use 
the language of moderation in speaking of it. It shows so much care 
in the prepared and selected articles; is so full of good and useful 
reading ; takes such a just view of life and its realities ; gives so plainly 
the glorious truths of Quakerism, that it is a deep pleasure and a profit 
to peruse the same. 

I was so glad to find published therein the Russian piece, “ God.” 
It is more than thirty years since I read it, and I have often wanted to 
see it again. What can be more beautiful than some of its lines ? 

What a relief it is to turn from the daily city papers to your journal! 
I fear you would not publish this article were I to say half of what I 
think of them. Truly do they work an injury,—editorially condemning 
the shameful matters at Gloucester, and on another page carefully giv- 
ing all the sensational items enacted there. 


Atlantic City, N. /. CONSTANT READER. 


LITTLE BY LITTLE. 
How does the Spring come? With many mischances. 
Now the frost pricketh sore, then the sun glances ; 
Now the rain beateth down, then the snow falleth, 
Nothing the cheery, brave Spring-time appalleth, 
Bravely she smiles through the sombre chill weather, 
Smiles on the blight and the promise together ; 
And at the end of the long-suffering 
All the world over is ruled by the Spring. 


How does the tide come? Not all in one rising, 
Daunting the land and the heavens surprising ; 
Here a wave, there a wave, rising and falling, 
Billow to billow still beckoning and calling, 
Heaving, receding, now lower, now higher, 

Now it is lower, and now it is higher; 

Now it seems spent and tired ; then, with insistance, 
Gaily and strongly it comes from the distance ; 

Till, at the end of the plunge and the roar, 

It is full tide, and the sea rules the shore. 


How does the soul grow? Not all in a minute; 

Now it may lose ground, and now it may win it ; 

Now it resolves, and again the will faileth ; 

Now it rejoiceth, and now it bewaileth ; 

Now its hopes fructify, then they are blighted ; 

Now it walks sunnily, now gropes benighted ; 

Fed by discouragements, taught by disaster, 

So goes it forward, now slower, now faster, 

Till, all the pain past, and failures made whole, 

It is full grown, and the Lord rules the soul. 
—Susan Coolidge. 
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FRIEN Ds’ 


IN A SPANISH CHURCH. 


A SCENE 
But a few days ago, in one of the most curious, though 
Jeast known of the churches of Cordova, Nuestra Sefiora 
de la Fuentesanta, I witnessed one of those acts of Chris- 
tian zeal still so common amongst the people of Spain, 
and to which they instinctively give an appearance of ex- 


altation which is most striking. 


The ancient gilded church, baked by the suns of many 
centuries, corroded by the gusts of scorching wind, and 
almost tottering with old age, rises far from the town, in 
asteep suburb at the end of a garden enclosed within 
lofty, moss-grown walls, and full of grand orange and 
citron trees, sheltering lilacs in full flower and blue irises, 
in the midst of which splashed the limpid waters of the 
Fuentesanta, or Holy Fountain. I entered the building, 
and around me, on the walls, the ceiling, and the pillars, 
was the long series of quaint ex-voto offerings and images 
commemorative of some miraculous cure. Nuestra 
Sefiora de la Fuentesanta contains no less than three 
thousand touchingly simple illuminated designs, all rep- 
resenting the patron saint appearing on a cloud in a 
poorly furnished room to some dying sufferer, over whom 
she extends her healing hands, whilst the doctor gazes 
with sad face and dejected mien at his powerless mixtures 
set out on the night table. Then there are plaits of hair, 
and even masses of flowing hair, looking like scalps, hang- 
ing amongst embroidered stockings, silk dresses, ostrich 
eggs, stuffed crocodiles and lizards, and wax babies and 
bulls. I was making my pious inventory when I heard a 
deep sigh in the shadows near me. A woman in mourn- 
ing, with her head draped in a long mantilla, was drag- 
ging herself on her knees across the c -hurch, pausing before 
each image of the Passion. She was pale, very emaci- 
ated, and seemed to be with difficulty performing a painful 
pilgrimage. The sacristan who was with me came up to 
me and whispered in my ear, ‘‘ La pobre mujer ora por su 
chico, que se esta morte ndo’’ (The poor woman is praying 
for her child, who is dying). After this I could not take 
my eyes off this poor woman, who, with bleeding heart, 
was of her own free will bruising her knees upon the 
stones of the church. Willingly would I have knelt be- 
side her and joined my prayers with those of this desolate 
mother at the feet of Nuestra Sefiora de la Fuentesanta, 
who gazed coldly down, looking upon this immense de- 
spair like a coquettish doll, wearing a silk dress trimmed 
with beads, her shoulders covered with a long white man- 
tle embroidered with gold, on her head a pompous-look- 
ing pink hat decked with ostrich feathers, dainty satin 
slippers on her feet, light violet gloves on her hands, and 
rings on her fingers. 

For a long time the poor mother dragged herself pain- 
fully along before the symbols of the Passion, pausing 
at last at the foot of a quaint figure of Christ roughly 
carved in wood by the inexperienced hand of some pfe- 
decessor of Alonzo Cano or Berruguete. This statue was 
half hidden beneath an antique toreador costume of the 
heroic days of Pedro Romero, a long lock of real hair 
hung over the pale face of the ‘‘ Christus,’’ in which were 
two inordinately large sockets full of blood. I can still 
see the unfortunate woman with her arms extended before 
this sinister-looking object. Aloud, but in a voice choked 
with tears, she addressed a passionate prayer to the im- 
passive crucified one, not pausing in her piteous appeal 
until her arms dropped heavily to her sides like two 
branches beneath the axe. Then she staggered to her 
feel and escaped, almost running from the church, her 
hands still clasped in prayer. zot, im 
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An Oak or CoL_umsBus’s T1imMeE.—Samuel B. Greene, of 
Huntingdon county, Pa., writes to the Pennsylvania 
School Journal: ‘* A few days ago when cutting saw logs 
on T. C. Greene’s land in Hare’s Valley, Pa., we found 
a white oak thirty inches in diameter clear of the bark, 
which died two years ago, killed by deep standing water 
from a gorged rivulet in the vic inity. Seeing that it was 
very old, we cut a block from the stump containing all 
the growths from heart to bark, planed it smooth, and by 
the aid of a magnifying glass counted the rings to the 
number of 434, thus making the tree apparently 434 
years old. If such be its correct age, the continent was 
a wilderness when the acorn sprouted from which it grew : 
Columbus was then about twenty-two years of age, and 
probably had not yet dreamed of finding a route to the 
East Indies by sailing westward. ‘This tree would, we 
suppose, have lived to be 500 years old had it not been 
killed as above indicated. There was a hollow near the 
top which had been the home of many generations of 
squirrels. ‘The last family inhabiting here consisted of 
five flying squirrels, three of which were killed by its fall. 
The yearly growth is a fairly good record of the age of a 
tree, for the ring is not marked until the summer’s growth 
is ended. In this way surveyors are able sometimes to 
determine the date of a line which has been marked on 
trees.”’ 


LoweE.Lv_’s Hasit or WoRK.—He was wont to complain 
of the indolence of his disposition, and to this extent he 
was right, that his natural habit of work was not continuous, 
but, on the contrary, spontaneous, rapid, with long 
breathing-spells between the periods of exertion. Yet he 
was never idle ; and these intervals were not periods of self- 
indulgent inactivity, but were occupied in accumulation 
according to his liking, and in assimilation of fresh stores 
of observation and of learning. He was an immense reader. 
When the occasion came no man could work harder or with 
more intensity of energy and steadiness of industry than he, 
and such were the command he had over his faculties, and 
his facility of expression, that his performance was often 
a feat of marvellous rapidity. ‘Thus, in 1848, ‘Sir 
Launfal’’ was written at a white heat within a week. 
And almost forty years later a considerable part of his 
discourse on ‘* Democracy,’’ delivered at Birmingham, in 
October, 1884, was jotted down in the train on the 
journey from London. And yet so compact and well con- 
sidered is this discourse that it seems as though no care in 
its preparation, no deliberation in its statement, had been 
wanting. Nor, indeed, were they; for this address, 
which has been well called an event, and an event with- 
out precedent, was the outcome of the reflections of a 
life-time , and the expression of convictions matured by 
experience, and of character based upon the rock of 
firmly established principles.— Charles Eliot Norton, in 
Harper's Magazine. 





Way Tin Rusts.—Pure tin is not affected at ordin- 
ary temperatures, but as soon as a portion of the tin is 
removed by injury so as to expose even a tiny speck of 
iron surface, corrosion at once sets in and proceeds very 
rapidly. The reason of this is an electrical nature, that 
is, iron and tin together form what is called a ‘‘ galvanic 
couple,’’ which will decompose the water charged with 
carbonic acid deposited upon them from the air ; oxygen 
and hydrogen gases are liberated, and the iron, having 
the greater affinity for the oxygen, is the metal attacked ; 
in particular, such corrosion is very rapid when the ex- 
posed iron surface comes in contact with water highly 

| charged with carbonic acid, as in a mineral water factory. 
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SPRING. 


THE warm south wind blows soft o’er dreaming grass, 
And wee, brown buds that peep from sturdy boughs, 
A prophecy of golden days to come, 
When these same boughs shall bend beneath the weight 
Of snowy blossoms first, then ruddy fruit. 
A bird note comes to me thro’ tangled hedge, 
Dreamy and low, as if *twere joy enough 
Simply to live and dream of little nests 
That soon shall rock and sway in wind and sun. 
All things are new, old things are passed away, 
And earth yields up her dead to life and joy, 
A resurrection subtle and complete. 
—Florence A. Jones, in Philadelphia Ledger. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY 
MONTH, 1893. 


FOR FOURTH 


Mean barometer, 30.065 
Highest barometer during the month, (6th), 30.514 
Lowest barometer during the month, (15th), 29.586 
Mean temperature, 51.75 
Highest temperature during the month, (4th), 76. 
Lowest temperature during the month, (7th), 34. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 60.58 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 42.93 
Greatest daily range of temperature, (Ist), 30. 
Least daily range of temperature, (1oth, 19th), Bz, 
Mean relative humidity, 70.81 
Mean dew point, 39.43 
Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 5.50 


Number of days on which .o1 inches or more of rain fell, 15. 

Number of clear days 8, fair days 10, cloudy days 12. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the Northeast. 

Thunder storms on the 7th and 14th. 

Hail on the 7th. 

Snow on the 7th. 

White frost on the 24th. 

Sleet on the 7th. 

Solar halos on the 6th, 11th. 

Lunar halos on the 22nd, 24th, 28th. 

Note.—A storm of sleet, snow, hail, and rain commenced in the 
early morning of the 7th inst.; changed to rain at 8 a. m., which con- 
tinued all day, ending with a thunder storm at 7.20 p. m. 

J. C., Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Fourth month 30. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


A WRITER in the ational Stockman, in an interesting letter for the 
benefit of farmers and husbandmen, says: ‘1 planted 400 apple trees 
several years ago. About 275 were budded and the balance were root 
grafted. To-day every budded tree is dead, but the root grafted ones 
are thrifty and look as if they might live many years yet. By all means 
plant root grafted trees. 


—An art museum which will rival anything the East can show is 
the Hearst Museum, to be erected to the memory of Senator Hearst by 
his widow, in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. Mrs. Hearst has already 
purchased three of Verestchagin’s finest pictures as a nucleus for the 
collection, and she will endow the museum generously.—Z xchange. 


—The average speed of the Gulf Stream is said to be three miles an 
hour, although at certain places it attains a speed of 54 miles. In the 
Yucatan Channel, for instance, where it is 90 miles wide and 1,000 
fathoms deep, the current is not over a quarter of a mile an hour. In 
the Straits of Bemini the current is so rapid as to give the surface of 
the water the appearance of being a sheet of fire. 


—The discussion is continued over the question whether the high- 
est peak in the State of Washington should be called Mount Tacoma 
or Mount Ranier. The latter is the name used in the standard atlases 
and on the maps of the United States Geological Survey. But the citi- 
zens of Tacoma maintain that, while Ranier may be the historic name, 
having been given to the peak by Vancouver, in 1792, Tacoma is the 
prehistoric name, having been the Indian name for it from time im- 
memorial. For this reason, and because Tacoma is much more eu- 
phoniou;, they urge that it be officially adopted as the name of the pro- 
posed park which is to include the mountain. 

—General Armstrong said recently that eight hundred graduates 
have gone forth to do Hampton like work in the Southern field, while 
eight hundred under graduates are now under training. The annual 
expenditures of the institution have risen to $100,000 ; and of this sum 
$60,000 must be raised by contributions until an adequate endowment 
can be secured,—an endowment for which a million dollars is the least 
that can be asked for, to put the Institute on a basis of self-support, 
without weakness in doing its great work. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
MUCH interest had been felt in the question whether or not the World’ 
Fair would “ close the gates”’ on First-day. It had been confident} 
said it would not. The event proved that the management had not de. 
cided, as it was represented, to take the step of opening. Some priv. 
ileged persons were permitted to pass in, but the general public wer 
excluded. Much remains to be done to put the Fair in complete order, 
The attendance on the 8th inst., the opening day of the second week, 


is stated at “‘ about 30,000,” being an increase over most of last week. ' 
The weather remained too cool for comfort. 


THE corner-stone of the new Memorial Wards of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, on Spruce street, between Eighth and Ninth, in this city, was 
laid on the Istinst. Joseph B. Townsend presided at the ceremonies, 
and an address was delivered by George W. Biddle. The new build. 
ings are in the style ef the old ones, built in 1752, and will accommo. 
date 142 beds. When they are finished, the old buildings will be en. 
tirely reconstructed, so far as the interior is concerned. The cost of 
these and other improvements to the Hospital is estimated at $500,000, 


of which $150,000 was given by the wife and daughters of the late 
Wistar Morris. 


NOTICES. 

*,* A meeting under the auspices of the sub-committees of the 
Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
on the subjects of Temperance and Improper Publications, will be 
held in Race Street meeting-house, on Third-day evening, Fifth 
month 16, at7.45 o'clock. 

An address on the subject of “‘ Temperance ” will be delivered by 
William P. Holcomb, of Swarthmore College. 

Aaron M. Powell, of New York, will deliver an address on the sub- 
ject of ‘* Improper Publications.”’ 

Friends and others are cordially invited to be present. 


*,* A conference, under the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s 
Temperance Committee, will be held in the Darby Friends’ Meeting. 
house, on First-day, Fifth month 21, 1893, at 3 p.m. All are cordially 
invited. Amy W. HICKMAN, Clerk. 





*,* The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Distant and JIsolated 
Members will meet in Room No. 4, on Second-day, Fifth month 15, at 
2 p. m. ELIZABETH LLoypD, Clerk. 


*,* Friends desiring accommodations during the approaching New 
York Yearly Meeting will please communicate with the undersigned as 
early as possible, in order that proper accommodations may be reserved. 

JoserH A. BoGARDus, 167 Chambers St., New York City. 





*,* As a means of promoting good order on First-day of the ap- 
proaching Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, ministering Friends who ex- 
pect to be in attendance are desired to inform the Committee on Order 
(in advance) which meetings they feel free to attend. 

Address the Committee, to the care of Friends’ Book Association, 
No. 1500 Race St. 

Meetings held in the morning at ten o’clock. Three at Race St., 
viz: In Race street end, Cherry street end, and School Lecture Room. 
Likewise at 9th and Spruce, 4th and Green, 35th and Lancaster avenue, 
17th and Girard avenue; also, Frankford, Germantown, Camden, etc. 
Germantown avenue and Cambria, 3.30 p.m. And at 7.30 p. m. at 
Race street, Green street, and Girard avenue. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Fifth month occur as follows: 
13. Miami, Waynesville, Ohio. 
Salem, West, Ohio. 


15. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Fairfax Quarter, Hopewell, Va. 

17. Easton and Saratoga, Saratoga, N. Y. 

20. Short Creek, Concord, Ohio. 

22. Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 

24. Stillwater, Somerset, Ohio. 

25. Bucks, Buckingham, Pa 


Duanesburgh, New Baltimore, N. Y. 
26. Nottingham, Deer Creek, Md. 
27. Blue River, Highland Creek, Ind. 
29. New York Yearly Meeting. 

Canada Half Yearly Meeting, Bloomfteld, Ont. 
30. Burlington Quarterly Meeting, Crosswicks, N. J. 
31. Southern, Easton, Md. 





»* Circular meetings in Fifth month are as follows: 
Chichester, Pa., 3 p. m. 


14. Gunpowder, Md., old house, 10 a. m. 


21. Harveysburg, Ohio, 3.30 p. m. 
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' DOLIBER-GOODALECO., BOSTON, MASS. 


BABY Good Designs | 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 
cheap, too. Selection by mail is easy. We will 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


GIVE THE: 













IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Matlied free upon request. 





CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


«iit§ WM. HEACOCK, 2a 
UNDERTAKER, 
NO. 1516 BROWN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO EMBALMING.. | 
HENRY \ # OUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
ec | Durable Work. Rellable Workmen, | 
| Resid . 
ELLIS. \ss'Norts 324 st, 12 N. 10th St. | 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
Carpenters, Buitvers, AND ConTRACTORS. | 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


3. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings : 
Standard Goods Philadelphia. 





THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 





Are grown from seed STOCKS carefully selected 
from TRIAL seed beds. Thus the varieties are per- 
petuated free from mixtures or adulteration. 

Our assortment of Flower Seeds is large and from 
most reliable stocks in this country and Europe. 
Flowering Bulbs for Spring or Fall planting. 

The Lawn and Grass Plots in and around Phila- 
delphia give ample evidence of the superior quality 
of the 
LANDRETH LAWN GRASS SEED, 

GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS, 
FERTILIZERS, INSECTICEDES, ETC. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
21 and 23 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


Branch Store, Delaware Avenue and Arch Street. 


fe, lowa City and Farm Mortgages 
Of Des Moines Loan & Trust Co. 


For Dry Goods 


—-THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


fe, Mortgage Debenture Bonds MARKET 
Of Texas Loan Agency. EIGHTH ) STREETS. 
6% ano] fe, Colorado Mortgages FILBERT 


From Wm. C, Allen. 
ISAAC FORSYTHE, 


No. 119 S. Fourth Street, Philad’a., Pa. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 


the largest Establishment in America devoted 


LIFE AND LETTERS es cecal 
Mary S. Lippincott : 


Late of Camden, N. J. 


Price, $1.00; Mailed for $1.15. | 
: os Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
Friends’ Book iati | 
Association, | Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. | g 
Oe ee ee eee cuban | that may be needed either for dress or house- 


Alfred J. Ferris, 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 


| 
| mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 





furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual | 


inducements are offered, as the stock is among 


| 
PRINTER. | the largest to be found in the American market, 
Periodicals. and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly | 
eee ag N. Seventh Street. | as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. | 


Plain Work, 


1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. | 4 QUILA J. LINVILL, 





RIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. uw 


ADE For 25 years, but 
too busy to push it— 
Vacuum Leather Oil; 25¢, 
and your money back if you 
want it. 
Patent lambskin - with - wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


Wall Paper * 


Will improve the sanitary condition of your 
house. Better have that old paper scraped 
off and new put on. When we are selling 
Gold Embossed Paper fo 10 and 12 cents, 
it will not cost you a 


fortune to prepare for Cholera. 
Fidelity Wall Paper Co., 


12 N. 11th St., Phila. 


ag- One square from the Reading Terminal.-@e 









“C.BODEN&CO. 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


riends attending a 
Yearly Meeting 


Will find our store a convenient 
place to have their optical needs sup- 






plied. Repairing done with great 
promptness. Our specialty is the fill- 
ing of 


Oculists’ Prescriptions. 


H. C. BODEN & CO., 


OPTICIANS, 


S. E. Cor. 13th and Walnut Sts., Phila. 


BRANCH STORE, 
926 ATLANTIC AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


General Grant 


once said that the proper way to resume 
specie payment, was to re sume,—and the 
only way to test a grade of coffee is to 
buy it 


7 Pounds of Ingram’s Blended 
Roasted Coffee 


sent on receipt of Two Dollars, to any 
railroad station where the 5-cent package 
stamp can be used. 
A Souvenier Slipper sent to any address 
for one 2-cent stamp. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 


Tea Dealer, 
| 31 North Second Street, Philad’a, Pa. 


| 





Ww | oo _FRIEN DS’ INTELLIGENCER AND J OURNAL 


THE CAPITAL, 81,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND O 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 





OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WM. M. ELY, Treasurer. J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas, 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor, 
MANAGERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, JOHN B. GARRETT, SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. | JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, GEORGE H. MCF ADDEN, 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— | BENJAMIN W. RicHARDs, WILLIAM H. GAW, HENRY TATNALL, 


ISAAC H: CLOTHIER, JOHN C. SIMS. 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


witcox a cipas PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRaABLE Forms of Lirg and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 

pe a $70 t $35, * actual ped sae ve Aang MUTUAL; has ASSETS of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 
URPLUS of over Two and a HALF MILLIons. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEIT: 

eauced trom 0 : AND INCONTESTABLE. — 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES us GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS. 
RATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All mS... Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA S. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 1143 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able se rated ag This Company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


DIRECTORS . 
Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, — Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H., Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 


Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
‘oseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


ESTABLISHI he cane . ane p & YEA! PU RE SPI CES 
MAN ric Ww fact lity, and that al 
KRUSE MANUFACTURING CO siictiaitat: PERFECTLY PURE that always 
920 Arch Street. 


These spices are put up in POUND and HALF-POUND TINS especially for family use. |f your 
storekeeper does not keep them, send to us direct and we will supply you. 


ROBERT SHOCMAKER & CO., 
Fourth -nd Race Streets, - Philadelphia, Pa. 





MAKERS AND RETAILERS OF LADIES’ SHOES. 
ens stock covers many varieties in shoes and 
Oxfords—black and colors—at Popular Prices. 
High Grade Custom Work. 


1013 Spal NG GARDEN ST. 


that Grow into Dollars: 


for the Professional Market Gardener, will ¥ 

NEW STORE, 47 N. THIRTEENTH ST. (below Arch). . ; w the very CHOICEST Vegetables and 
Tiowens in the home Our MONEY 4 
THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL GROWER’S MANU explains how it is 4 


done. Sent FREE to all Seed buyers. 


: “c: DREER'S SEEDS 


half the quantity of seeds will muawer, because 90 percent. ger- 
minate, Less quantity of manure will produce better results, 
There will be no wasted labor, Your crops will be of the first 
Tatu. no seconds, aay martes seer prepares for the table. 

REER’'S GARDEN CALE or 1893—full of 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon garden topics offering the best a Bulbs, Plants, and requl- 


; pe 7 IE iy sites, largecol’d plate of French Cannas, mailed for 6c. postage. 
seeing the advertisement in this paper. “3g & a @ | BENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 





its contents gives special weight teosggh_ adver- 


tisement. ge@y~> When our readeis tarriet Ww kee ™= 8 = W 
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